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11 ONOVember, 1931 
T is hard to teach children self-re- 
liance; but it is hard to earn a living; it 
is hard to have a good garden; it is hard 
to play the piano; it is hard to do any- 
thing that is worth doing. And noth- 
ing is more worth while than an honest 
effort to improve the relations of par- 
ents and children; nothing is more im- 
portant to children, to parents, to the 
world of tomorrow. 


—Dorothy Canfield Fisher. 
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a eroup audiphone 
FOR SCHOOLS 


Use of Audiphone for auricular training at Philadelphia Public Day School for the Deaf 


The Western Electric 6035-A Audiphone is being used in a number of schools for the 
deafened, as well as in many churches and in the club rooms of at least ten Leagues 
for the Hard of Hearing. ...This Audiphone can be easily installed for portable 
use or can be installed permanently without great expense. Each child has indi 
vidual volume control. The Audiphone can be used with either alternating or direct 


current lighting circuits. .. . The 6035-A 


Audiphone is a Bell Telephone Labora- —— 
tories development of the principle of Ta ad 
radio amplification as applied to the prob- 


lems of the hard of hearing. Information ELECTRIC COMPANY 


may be had by writing to the dis- OFFICES IN 76 PRINCIPAL CITIES 


tributor, the Graybar Electric Company. _ Executive Offices: GRAYBAR BLDG., NEW YORK, N.% 


Entered as second-class matter at the post office at Baltimore, Md., under Act of August 2, 1912. 

Accepted for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in Section 1103, Act of October 3, 1919, 
authorized January 22, 1922. 
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THIS MONTH’S CON TRIBUTORS 


Members of the faculty of the South 
Dakota School for the Deaf have con- 
tributed a group of helpful articles. E. 
S. Tillinghast has been associated all his 
life with the work of educating the deaf. 
He has been at the head of several state 
schools, and is at present Superintend- 
ent of the South Dakota School. Flor- 
ence Sundstrom received her training in 
the Wisconsin School and taught for 
several years in the Nebraska School. 
She has taught the beginning class in 
South Dakota School for a number of 
years, and has given especial attention 
to the subject of rhythm. Reana Reed 
is a teacher of public school experience, 
who received her training in the South 
Dakota School. She has specialized in 
upper grade work. Dorothy Mitchell 


has taught in the North Carolina, Flor- 
ida, and Missouri schools. She is now 
in the primary department at the South 
Dakota School. Sarah E. Lewis, orig- 
inally from Kentucky, received her 
training at the Clarke School. She was 
in turn teacher and supervising teacher 
in the North Carolina School. She has 
had considerable experience in normal 
training work. 

Doris B. Benning, trained at Lexing- 
ton Avenue, is in the oral department of 
the Kendall School. 

The third of Edith M. Buell’s articles, 
which relate actual class room experi- 
ences, completes the series. The first 
two appeared in the June and August 
numbers. Miss Buell is Assistant Prin- 
cipal of the Lexington Avenue School. 
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MISS YALE, JUST BEFORE ENTERING MT. HOLYOKE SEMINARY 
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Memories of a Pioneer 


A Review of Caroline A. Yale’s “Years of Building” 


book that it “should be read” by this 

one and that; but the statement that 
Miss Yale’s Years of Building* should be 
read by every parent of a deaf child and 
every teacher of the deaf, of whatever 
persuasion, comes straight from the heart. 
The book is in a sense an autobiography, 
although never was there an autobiog- 
raphy containing fewer I’s. In spite of 
its restraint it reveals a very beautiful 
life, strengthened by service and rich 
with appreciation of the service of others. 
Because of the author’s lifelong devotion 
to the interests of Clarke School it is 
partly a history of that institution. It is, 
although not intended as such, an argu- 
ment in favor of the oral method of 
instruction. But more than anything, it 
is a powerful brief for the deaf child. 
Quite unsentimental in its expression of 
faith, it presents the deaf child’s possi- 
bilities in such a way that the reader is 
stirred to inspired conviction. 

The narrative is simple, almost didac- 
tic, and yet it is deeply moving. Beneath 
the strong professional trend which moti- 
vates many of the personal incidents is 
an undercurrent of New England family 
life filled with dignity, affection, and high 
purpose. There is, first, the Vermont 
homestead: the great fireplace in the 
kitchen, with the fire which was never 
allowed to go out during the winter; the 
huge back logs, too heavy for the men 
to lift, which had to be drawn into the 
kitchen on a sled and rolled into the 


_ 


[' is easy to say of such and such a 


*Years of Building. by Caroline 
ton MacVeagh, The Dial Press, N. Y 


A. Yale. Lin- 


fire; the country church “with no provi- 
sion for heating,” which the family at- 
tended all day on the Sabbath. 


There was only a “little Red School 
House” in the neighborhood, so the Yale 
children had a teacher of their own at 
home, and small Caroline, three years 
old, importuned so vigorously to be 
allowed to join her brothers and sisters 
that she was admitted to the classroom 
and so learned to read at a much earlier 
age than most children. Deacon Yale’s 
ideas were in advance of his time, and 
his girls as well as his boys were en- 
couraged to make their own decisions and 
prepare themselves for careers. Caroline 
entered Mt. Holyoke Seminary, then the 
only school in New England for the 
higher education of women. After two 
years here she began her lifelong work 
of teaching by undertaking the instruction 
of ninety lower intermediate children in 
a new school near her home. “Certainly,” 
she affirms mildly, “an unusual experience 
for a young teacher in her first year of 
classroom work.” 


A year as assistant in the Williston 


‘Academy followed. Then “a letter came 


to me, asking if I would consider taking 
a position in a school in Northampton, 
Massachusetts, in which deaf children 
were being taught to speak and to read 
speech from the lips by sight... .. 
Miss Rogers, the principal of this little 
school, had learned of me through a 
New Hampshire clergyman. .. . . It was 
all new and strange, but there was an 
urge in it that would not be put down.” 
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This urge carried her into the Clarke 
School and through a lifetime of devotion 
to its purposes. When Miss Yale entered 
the school there were forty pupils and 
five teachers, two of whom besides herself 
were new to the work. One of the teach- 
ers resigned soon after; a supervisor fell 
ill. “This left me in a somewhat difficult 
situation, teaching five hours a day, and 
preparing lessons and mending boys’ 
stockings until midnight. But with it all 
I was getting a familiarity with the chil- 
dren that I could never have gained so 
well in any other way.” 

The children appear and _ reappear 
throughout the book, illustrating and 
intensifying the narrative. A master hand 
is shown in the selection of the stories, 
letters and personal anecdotes, which 
must have been chosen among thousands. 
For instance, “One evening at the close 
of a day in which there had been some 
unusual friction in the classroom for 
which James had been reprimanded, he 
came to my open door and _ knocked. 
Busy at my desk, I turned and _ said, 
‘Come in, James,’ and then wrote on. 

“He came and stood at the end of my 
desk until I looked up and said, ‘Can I 
serve you, James?’ 

“*No! No man can serve two masters, 
and I am the Devil Incarnate.’ ” 

Miss Yale quotes this as an apt re- 
joinder from a twelve or fourteen year 
old boy, but there is significance in that 
“Can I serve you?” from the quiet teacher 
to the overwrought child. 

Whatever the varying reasons for inter- 
est, the story commands absorbed atten- 
tion from page to page. Sixty busy years 
offer many high places, and this con- 
densed reflection of them is compelling. 
Most interesting professionally, perhaps, 
is the account of the steady advance of 
ideas in regard to teaching the deaf. The 
school was from the first eager to ex- 
periment and to adopt improved meth- 
ods; was, as Miss Yale says of one of 
her teachers, “congenial to new truth.” 
Many important problems relating to the 
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education of the deaf had to be settled 
by the young principal and her younger 
assistant. There was the religious instruc. 
tion of children of diverse faith thrown 


together in a residential school. Jews, 


Catholics, Protestants had to be led ae. 
cording to the faith of their fathers. There 
was the age of admission, of such para- 
mount importance to each child’s future. 
Because the early attempt to instruct the 
deaf, even in this country, grew from 
motives religious rather than educational, 
the average age of admission was then 
ten years! “All the nomenclature of those 
early days,” remarks Miss Yale acutely, 
“points to the expectation of less educa- 
tion work and more ‘asylum’ care. Few, 
if any ‘schools’ for the deaf were known 
at that time.” It was a radical change 
when the teachers of the oral method 
asked for the admission of pupils from 
five to seven years of age. Yet this is 
the custom almost everywhere today. The 
length of time for instruction in a special 
school also had to be decided for each 
individual child. Clarke aimed more and 
more at its ideal of shortening as far 
as possible the preparation for a normal 
life among normal persons. The stories 
of graduates who have competed success- 
fully with hearing students are very im- 
pressive. “The interest and enthusiasm 
of every teacher,” remarks Miss Yale. 
“centers in the personality and develop- 
ment of individual pupils. It is fortunate 
for both teacher and pupil that this is 
so. The impersonal teacher fails to make 
men and women out of boys and girls.” 

Individuality of approach and elasticity 
of method is especially noticeable in the 
history of the school’s method of teach- 
ing speech. Many different modes of 
teaching were experimented with. Many 
ideas were tried out and either incor- 
porated or relinquished as unwise. Sense 
training revolutionized the early system 
which began with teaching spoken words 
on the child’s first day in school. Alex- 
ander Graham Bell worked with the 


teachers and pupils several years, intro- 
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ducing the Visible Speech Symbols and 
experimenting along the lines of his 
theory that speech elements should be 
thoroughly practiced before conversational 
speech was attempted. “There were prac- 
tically no school hours to him. An in- 
teresting bit of work begun in the school- 
room went on in the playroom or on the 
play-ground. . The experiment, as 
begun, was relinquished, but the best in 
it had been a heritage for all teachers 
of speech in this country.” 

She was always looking for the best, 
and with unerring instinct she accepted 
other people’s ideas when they seemed to 
her to be valuable. In Europe, she trav- 
elled with an open mind, ready to adopt 
any, suggestion which 
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ing among her “most cherished treasures.” 
The readiness to assign to others full 
credit for their accomplishments and 
reluctance to color her own is one feature 
of Miss Yale’s book. Seldom does she 
speak of her personal activities in the 
school. Her pride of achievement is en- 
tirely centered around her pupils. Even 
with reference to innovations which she 
herself sponsored, it is always: “it was 
decided; it was thought best.” Her utter 
lack of vanity at times makes one smile. 
Of the degree of Doctor of Laws con- 
ferred on her by the Illinois Wesleyan 
University, she remarks quaintly, “Just 
why this honor was conferred on me, I 

could never quite divine.” 
Her singleness of 


might be utilized 
at Clarke. She was 
several times the 
guest of Miss Su- 
sanna Hull, and vis- 
ited all the London 
schools, strengthening 
her faith in the oral 
method. Her descrip- 
tions of the schools 
in Germany, taken 
from letters written 
at the time, are 
among the most de- 
lightful parts of the 


HE interest and en- 

thusiasm of every teach- 
er centers in the personality 
and development of indi- 
vidual pupils. 
nate for both teacher and 
pupil that this is so. The 
impersonal teacher fails to 
make men and women out 
of boys and girls. 

—Caroline A. Yale. 


purpose and clarity 
of thinking are of 
course reasons for 
her success as teach- 
er and administrator. 
Another is the ideal- 
ism which _ shows 
throughout this ac- 
count of her work. 
But there is nowhere 
any assumption of 
self-sacrifice. Her in- 
terest in her work is 
strengthened by its 
sincerity. Her ideal- 


It is fortu- 


book. There is a 

charming account of a language lesson 
at Riehen. From all of these experiences 
she brought back something for her 
school. At the Congress in Brussels in 
1883, she met the Abbé Tarra, who asked 
to be introduced to her, and who com- 
mended her ideas. 

Many of the great personalities who 
have figured in the education of the deaf 
during the past half century are brought 
before us in her impressive tributes to 
individuals. Because she has outlived so 
many of them, these eulogies take the 
form of brief obituaries, but there is a 
personal note in each, characteristic of 
one who speaks of her friendships as be- 


ism is not a gesture, 
but a code of life. Although the school 
has been her existence, she has _ lived 
fully, and the school has benefited by 
her many avenues of knowledge. Her 
words concerning Miss Gawith apply to 
herself: “No life lived unto itself ever 
bears rich fruitage; no life given to 
the service of others ever fails in so 
doing.” 

All of us who are interested in bring- 
ing deaf children to their highest develop- 
ment should accept and ponder this rec- 
ord of a life, with deepest gratitude to 
Miss Yale for having given it to us, and 
deepest appreciation of her share in the 
history it records. 
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November 
, | ‘HIS is the time of year when we 
make a special effort to instill in 
our pupils the spirit of thankful- 
ness. Perhaps, before attempting to in- 
fluence the children, we had better count 
up our own blessings. 

On Thanksgiving Day, we shall cer- 
tainly offer thanks for having a good 
job. While so many decent self-respect- 
ing citizens—some of them our own per- 
sonal friends—are out of work, we have 
stopped grumbling (temporarily) about 
sundry school room chores that now and 
then seem to us unnecessary. How about 
that friend of ours who had a high posi- 
tion in a bank, and there was a merger 
with other banks, and he was let out? 
And there is that woman friend, who for 
fifteen years has been secretary to a man 
whose business has just failed. These 
two would be glad to change places with 
us, right now. 

And we are thankful to have a job 
we like. How many people, these days. 
are doing work they hate, 
because it is work, and 
work they must. There is 
that electrical engineer we 
know, who is selling vac- 
uum cleaners from door to 
door, because his firm 
went up. What if we were 
in his shoes? We know 
only one job well—teach- 
ing the deaf—and it’s just 


our good luck that the job is still open 
to us. Our brains can’t compare with 
those of our acquaintance who is selling 
vacuum cleaners, and we doubt if we 
would have his dogged courage to carry 


us through. We feel pretty grateful for — 


our profession, these days, and grateful 
there is a place in it for us. 


And—we can say it honestly—we are 
thankful to be a plain teacher—one of 
the rank and file. To be sure, when 
some successful teacher, who 
started out with us, but has since graduated 
into the ranks of supervising teachers or 
principals, visits the school as an Im- 
portant Personage, we sometimes have 
our moments of envy. But the years 
have brought us contentment. Our days 
are pleasant. The path of ambition is 
a rocky road, they tell us, full of strug- 
gles and trials and overwork. And we 
doubt very much if we should make a 
good executive. We shouldn’t like be- 
ing responsible for other teachers. It’s 
as much as we can manage keeping one 
teacher up to the mark. We shouldn't 
like punishing other teachers’ children. 
We hate to punish our own. And better 
than anything else we love teaching— 
working out new ideas in our own little 
schoolroom laboratory—being the Teach- 
ing Friend of more and more and more 
deaf boys and girls. We teachers know 
the joy of direct contact with unfolding 
deaf minds, and we know the happiness 
of direct character influence upon more 
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deaf lives than would 
be possible for prin- 
cipal or supervising 
teacher to reach. 

For the deaf, as we 
know, are shy and re- 
served. It’s only to 
their closest school 
friend — their teacher 
—they really open 
their hearts. That lit- 
tle. bit of silliness, which adolescent 
Mabel confided to us the other day—and 
which we were able, as her friend, to 
warn her against—-would she have told 
the supervising teacher?, Of course not. 
She does not know the supervising 
teacher well enough. And when twelve 
year old Peter “found” a silver 
purse and wanted to keep it. 
though the name and address 
of the owner were inside, who 
was the first one who was 
shown the purse? You know, 
ai for your little Peter would have 
shown it to you. It’s a great 
privilege to be the trusted con- 
fidante of a small deaf person. 
It’s a wonderful feat to open 
a deaf child’s shut-in, handicapped mind 
to knowledge and beauty and goodness. 
It makes us feel more thankful than 
usual, just to think about our job. 

And we hope to show our thankfulness 
in some practical way, this year. May 
Heaven deliver us from smug and mean- 
ingless thanks-giving, or, as a famous 
clergyman said over the radio, “from 
warming ourselves at the fire when our 
brothers and sisters are in need.” We 
teachers are used to making sacrifices. 
We thrive on them. Let’s sacrifice some- 
thing special, this Thanksgiving time, 
to help those would-be wage earners who 
aren't so lucky as ourselves. 


Lip-Reading for Older Pupils 
Thanksgiving 


No other American holiday is so na- 
tional as our Thanksgiving. We all love 
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the day, and the traditions that have 
come down from the Pilgrims about it. 
But we are not the only country that 
has had national days of giving thanks. 
History tells us about many of them. 
One day of thanksgiving was held in 
England as long ago as 1588, because 
the English had defeated the Spanish 
Armada. In Holland, October 3rd was a 
day of thanksgiving for years, especially 
in the city of Leyden, which was freed 
from the Spaniards in 1574. Ask your 
history teacher to tell you more about 
these events. 

At any rate, it may be that the Pil- 
grims, who lived in Holland for a few 
years before they came to America, got 
the idea of a national Thanksgiving Day 
from the Dutch. 

But Governor Bradford of Plymouth 
was the one who first had an American 
Thanksgiving Day. We all. know the 
story—how the Pilgrims came to New 
England in 1620, and passed that winter 
in great suffering. We know how they 
sowed seed the next spring, and how 
anxiously they watched the grain that 
came up, for the lives of the Pilgrims 
depended on the harvest. When harvest 
time came, and there was plenty of 
grain, the governor announced a Thanks- 
giving Day, and sent out four men to 
shoot wild game for the feast. Most 
of what they got were turkeys. Perhaps 
that is why we al- 
ways like to have 
turkey on Thanks- 
giving Day. 

In 1623 the Pil- 
grims were again 
afraid of. starvation, 
on account of a 
drought. In July the 
governor appointed a day for fasting 
and prayer. The weather changed. The 
crops were saved. So there was another 
Thanksgiving Day, especially as Captain 
Miles Standish came back about the 
same time from a trip for food, with 
plenty of it. 
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On October 3rd, 1789, Washington 
appointed Thursday, November 26th, as a 
Thanksgiving Day. This was the first 
time a president of the United States 
issued a Thanksgiving proclamation. 
Years passed, and then different states 
began to have different days of giving 
thanks. But in 1864 President Lincoln 
appointed the fourth Thursday in No- 
vember, and since that time each _ presi- 
dent has followed the custom. Now 
Thanksgiving Day is always celebrated 
on the last Thursday in November. 

(For the information in the above 
article we wish to acknowledge our in- 
debtedness to “Anniversaries and Holi- 
days,” by Mary E. Hazeltine, which we 
consulted, and which we recommend as a 
valuable reference book for any teacher. 
It is published by the American Li- 
brary Association, and the price is six 


dollars. ) 


Thanksgiving Verse for Younger 
Children 


In a day school the children might 
learn this to “tell mother and father.” 
In a_ residential school, the children 
might copy it neatly on a brown card, 
decorated with an autumn leaf, or simple 
November scene, and send the card home. 
Or, some child could say it in chapel. 
(For the teacher who requested a 
Thanksgiving program we suggest the one 
printed in this department, in the VoLTA 
Review of November, 1930.) 


Giving Thanks 
We thank God for the sunshine, 
And rain to make things grow. 
We thank God for the summer time, 
And winter time and snow. 
We thank God for our happy homes, 
For school and work and play. 
We cannot count the blessings, 
He gives us every day. 


For Still Younger Children 


Even the primary children know all 
the words in the following verse: 
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Kind and good, dear God, 
Thou art. 

Give me, God, 

A thankful heart. 


Amen. 


The Informal Teachers’ Meeting 
Discusses 


Modern Reading Methods 


Usua!'ly, when experts come to visit 
our school, they go around escorted by 
the High Dignitaries. and we_ teachers 
bow to them politely, and show off our 
pupils’ accomplishments (if any), and 
listen later, when the expert holds forth 
at a formal teachers’ meeting. Always 
we are asked if we have any questions 
to ask the expert, but always, in formal 
teachers’ meetings, a strange and_para- 
lyzing numbness comes to our vocal 
cords, especially after five oclock, when 
Home seems Heavenly. 

So, not long ago, when a public school 
reading expert was coming, as she hap- 
pened to be the cousin of one of the 
teachers, we bribed her relative with 
promises of future movie treats and ice- 
cream sodas, provided she would get the 
expert at recess, sometime during her 
visit, and let us teachers ask her all the 
questions we wanted to, at a time when 
we weren't tongue tied. 

The expert is a charming and modest 
lady, and we had a lovely time. Of 
course, the Earnest Young Soul asked the 
first question: “Won't you please tell 
us which you consider the best of the 
modern reading systems? The Hardy 
Method, or the Elson, or the Gates, or 
Bolenius, or - - - -” 

The visitor laughed. “That’s a ques- 
tion you will have to decide for your- 
self,” she said, “because there are 80 
many good methods for us to choose 
from, nowadays, that every school has a 
hard time finding the one that is best 
suited to its own needs. The type of 
children in your school, whether they 
are foreign children, or poor children, 
or superior children, and in your own 
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case, their special handicap of deafness. 
should all influence your choice. As vou 
probably know, there are two great 
opinions—two schools—we might say. 
In beginning reading is it more important 
to emphasize thought? Should we work 
for ideas? Or should we emphasize me- 
chanics? Should we work for a knowl- 
edge of words? If you believe in em- 
phasizing ideas, thoughts, you are an 
advocate of experience reading, of which 
Miss Hardy is the most famous exponent. 
If, however, word knowledge seems to 
you more important, that is, if you 
think it essential that children acquire a 
mastery of words, from the beginning, 
and you are a believer in phonics, you 
are probably an advocate of the Elson 


Method, or one of the other methods 
that emphasize mechanics. Whatever 
your method, however, as a modern 


teacher you must use some experience 
reading.” 

“T should say we do!” the Earnest 
Young Soul declared. “Every group 
experience our little ‘deaf children have 
is turned right into reading!” 

“And so it should be,” the expert 
went on. “We think Miss Hardy has 
given us something very good, in advis- 
ing us to start the reading in any way 
we want to, by finding a common inter- 
est of the children, then turning it into 
the first reading lesson. Some of the 
older systems began the reading with 
farm stories. Obviously these were not 
suited to city tots. Others began with 
Mother Goose, because most normal 
children knew it. Other systems based 
the first reading les- 
sons on the home. 
The trouble here 
was that all homes 
were not alike. Some 
children don’t have 
a father and mother 
and baby sister. We 
can, however, 
ways find some com- 
our own school we 


mon interest. In 
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use the Pennell and Cusack Method, 
which is an experience method. We feel 
that gaining a reading vocabulary, the 
first year in school, is not so important 
for the children, as to acquire the cor- 
rect reading attitude, that is, to be in- 
terested, to want to read, and to read 
for ideas. But we teach phonics, too, 
later. 

“So we can say we use the experience 
method, with the deaf children!” the 
Earnest Young Soul sighed happily. 

“Nonsense! Our children already have 
the mechanics for beginning reading, be- 
fore they touch a book!” the Cynic in- 
terrupted, and she showed our visitor 
the Northampton Charts, and explained 
them. 

The expert was very much interested. 
“Your system of teaching speech and 
language and reading practically at the 
same time is wonderful,” she said. “but 
I can see that, excellent as it is, it must 
put some problems in your reading. For 
instance, one of the things urged against 
the use of phonics is that emphasizing 
phonics makes the children see the sounds 
in the words, as they read, rather than 
the words, and the ideas the words 
represent.” 

“For that very reason,” said a primary 
teacher proudly, “before my children 
learn to talk, I began their work in 
reading by pinning the names of objects 
in the room on the objects and making 
the children familiar with them. For 
instance, on the chair I have a card 
bearing the word ‘chair,’ etc.” 

The expert shook her head gravely. 
“If you do that, you'll have to be very 
careful that your pupils don’t become 
word-readers,” she warned, “that is, see 
each word, in reading, instead of two 
or three words at a time, as they should. 
If you are going to put up cards, I'd 
advise vou to wait until the children can 
take ‘in the corner, ‘a pretty doll, ‘a 
green silk dress, etc. You don’t want to 
go out of your way to put pitfalls in the 
path of your little deaf children. Of 
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course, you probably watch your chil- 
dren’s eye-span, and - - - -” 

“What on earth is the eye-span?” de- 
manded the gym teacher, who was the 
only one present who dared make known 
her ignorance. 

The expert smiled. “Well, you know 
that in reading a line, we read—that is, 
we recognize the words—at the point of 
eye fixations, not when our eye is 
moving. A fast adult reader makes 
three or four eye-stops to the line. A 
slow reader may make twelve. The eye- 
span is the number of words recognized, 
when the eye stops. How many stops to 
the line do your pupils make?” 

“Good heavens! I don’t know!” the 
primary teacher murmured. 

“Do any of the children make back- 
ward eye-movements—from right to left? 
That’s another thing you want to watch. 
Do their eyes flicker and wave over the 
page? Do they sit and seem to be read- 
ing, and then, later, prove they haven't 
an idea as te what the page was about? 
You primary teachers will have to watch 
all these things, for otherwise the chil- 
dren will have bad reading habits when 
they get to the upper grade and then 

“And then dear help us!” exclaimed 
the primary teacher. 

The teacher who rings the bell to 
stop recess was rising to do her duty. but 
the Earnest Young Soul held up a plead- 
ing hand. “Just a moment,” she begged 
the expert. “I want to get this straight. 
Aren’t speech and language more impor- 
tant, even, than reading? Would you 
approve of handing out a lot of printed 
matter before the pupils’ mental develop- 
ment warrants it?” 

“T don’t know,” the expert said slowly. 
“I'd want to be very sure the children 
were really getting the meaning of the 
printed phrases, and I admit I’d be very 
much afraid of premature vocalization 
spoiling their speech. It’s a_ problem. 
Certainly speech and language are the 
most important thing. But your system, 
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wonderful as it is, necessarily turns 
around some of the steps taken in teach. 
ing normal hearing children to read, 
In the modern public school the teacher 
prints on the blackboard, or on a chart, 
a Mother Goose rhyme, or the account 
of a little trip, or some other experience 
that the children know practically by 
heart, for their first reading lesson. It 
is read a line at a time—the children’s 
memory of the experience helping them 
along. They do not know the individual 
words at first. In your work, you go 
in the opposite way, from sounds to 
words and then to sentences, and last of 
all to what the hearing children get first. 
So, be careful—be extraordinarily care. 
ful—that from the beginning, your deaf 
children read for ideas, and with interest, 
and with correct reading habits. An 
hour ago, in this school, I saw upper 
grade children reading as quickly and ae- 
curately as hearing children in the cor- 
responding public school grade could do. 
If all your pupils do as well - - - -” 

“But all of them don’t!” the Earnest 
Young Soul burst out. “Why once, when 
I was substituting in a slow class - - - -” 

But luckily, for the reputation of our 
school, the bell ringer did her duty very 
noisily, and drowned out the Earnest 
Young Soul’s remark. 


Read and Think Rhyme 
For Primary Children 
My Cat 
My pretty white cat 
Took a_ walk with 
me. 
A dog chased the cat, 
And it ran up a ---. 
I chased off the dog, 
Took the cat in the 
house, 
And under the table 
The cat caught a---. 


Our Funny Corner 


The following playlet, written by a 
Colleague, we suggest for your next big 
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teachers’ meeting. However, it is under- 
stood that you will give it at your own 
risk. We disclaim all responsibility, in 
case you change your school shortly 
afterwards. 


Telling That Language Story 


Teacher (after reviewing new words 
and language principles, which she has 
been working on for several days): Yes, 
you know the new work. I shall tell you 
the story. 

Children: I am glad! 


I am glad! I 
want the story! 

Teacher: 
Harry had two 
litthke—open the 
door, Tommy! 

Deaf Boy 
with tickets: 
Do you want a 
ticket for the 
foot-u-ball 
game? 

Teacher: Football! Yes, I suppose so! 
(Goes to purse and gets money, and deaf 
boy goes out). 

Teacher: All right, children! Now, 
watch, everybody. Harry had two little 
rabbits. One was—oh, dear! Come in! 

Man (entering): Good morning. I am 


the optician, to adjust the children’s 
glasses. Come here, 
my litthke man! And 
you, my little girl! 
Nice bright morning, 
isn't it? There you 
are, my little man! 
Now, who next? 
etc. ete. 
6 Teacher (after ten 
—\ minutes): Thank you. 
Goodbye. Now, chil- 


dren, watch! Harry had two little rabbits. 
One was white and—what’s the matter? 
Somebody at the door? Well, open it! 
Another Deaf Boy (entering): Tom 
will go densit. Now. (Shows official 
note. ) 
Teacher (mechanically): Dentist! 
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Deaf Boy: Den-tist. (Goes out with 
Tom.) 

Teacher (wearily): Harry had two 


little rabbits. One was white and _ the 
other was—Come! 

Assistant matron (apologetically): I'm 
very sorry, Miss T—, but Ada has to go 
to the ear specialist. She was absent when 
he was here before. 

Teacher: Good bye, Ada. 

Children (anxiously): Will you tell 
story? Will you hurry up? 

Teacher: Yes, children, if possible! 
Harry had two little rabbits. One was— 
oh, for goodness sake! No, no, that’s not 
in the story! Open the door! 

Bespectacled Youth (entering): Good 
morning. I’m doing research work at 
the University. Testing the reactions of 
deaf children to explosive noises. If you 
will kindly send your children to the 
office, two at a time, as I call for them— 
beginning with these two children—. 

Teacher: Go to your desks, children. 
Get out your arithmetic books. 

Children: What color the other rabbit? 

Teacher: I doubt if you will ever 
know! 


November Calendar for Advanced 
Pupils 

November 3rd. Birthday of William 
Cullen Bryant (1794-1878). 

Election Day. (First Tuesday after 
first Monday in November) A fine time 
to teach young people the responsibili- 
ties of the voter. Sample ballots will 
prove of great interest. 

November 10th. Birthday of Martin 
Luther (1483-1546). 

November 11th. Armistice Day. Two 
minutes of silent tribute to our soldier 
dead at 11:00 A. M. Reading of “Un- 
known Soldier” by Angela Morgan, or 
“Flanders Fields” by McCrae, would be 
suitable. 

November 13th. Birthday of Edwin 
Booth (1833-1893). Considered by many 
the greatest American tragedian. 

(Continued on page 508) 
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Five Articles for Teachers, from the 
South Dakota School for the Deaf 


— 


A School That Grew Up With the Country 


By E. S. TrLuincHast 


HIS school last year celebrated its 
fiftieth anniversary. A_ significant 
picture hangs in the office showing 
the first permanent stone building, con- 
structed in 1883, and surrounded by what 
appears to be a boundless, treeless, road- 
less, fenceless prairie. One of the first 
little girls to attend this school tells of 
her two greatest childish fears at home: 
prowling Indians and vast prairie fires 
sweeping in from the horizon, and of her 
wonder when she once saw the sun dark- 
ened with clouds of grass hoppers. In 
those pioneer days, the lashing, blinding 
snow storms and the bitter cold of the 
blizzards, sweeping unobstructed across 
the prairies, were a terror to those caught 
away from shelter on the unmarked 
plains. Just across the paved highway 
past the school is the spot where a man 
with a team became lost in a_ blizzard 
and where team and man were found next 
day, huddled together, all frozen to death. 
But neither blizzards, nor floods, nor 
droughts, nor plagues of grasshoppers, 
nor the terrors of the prairie fires, nor 
Indians, nor the roadless wilderness to 
be conquered could stop the early pio- 
neers, mostly Scandinavian, who possessed 
the land, and who now, with every com- 
fort and luxury, and with modern equip- 
ment of machinery and science produce 
a vast surplus of food for the industrial 
centers of the nation. 


With such a background the South 
Dakota School for the Deaf has grown 
up with the country. It was not for- 
gotten in territorial days when a grant 
of 50,000 acres was made to it, from 
which an annual endowment income is 
received independently of the regular ap- 
propriations. In recent years two new 
buildings have been added and many 
material improvements made, almost doub- 
ling the capacity of the school. 

The school has been conservative in 
its educational procedure. After careful 
consideration of various courses of study, 
that of the North Carolina School has 
been adopted as most comprehensive, 
clear cut, and well graded. With many 
thanks to our good friends of the old 
North State, we use it freely to sys 
tematize our language work as much as 
possible. After considering various means 
of objective picturization of the prim 
ciples of sentence formation, such as the 


five slate method, the McKee method, 


the “Straight Language” plan, no such 


plan at all, etc., we have gone back to 
the old Wing Symbols as most simple, 
flexible, and adaptable. 

We endeavor to recognize and_ stress 
from the first year to the last the im 
portance of reading as an absolute neces 
sity in the successful education of the 
deaf. We have dropped the idea that 
speech and speech-reading must come 
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ahead of silent reading and silent com- 
prehension of language. We feel that 
unless and until a deaf child gets a basic 
comprehension oi the fundamentals of 
written or printed language and_ the 
processes of thought involved, his speech 
and speech-reading can never amount to 
very much. As indicated in one of the 
following papers, we fairly flood the 
primary as well as intermediate and 
advanced pupils with attractive, graded, 
printed matter, weekly papers, magazines, 
daily papers, books, etc., in an effort to 
arouse, cultivate, broaden and deepen pri- 
mary interests into fixed habits of reading. 

We make free use of visual aids to 
learning, such as movies, Keystone slides, 
carefully planned observation trips to in- 
dustrial plants, historical museums, etc., 
all to supply vivid mental imagery as the 
basis for “live language work.” 

We do not prohibit the use of signs 
outside of classrooms, but at all times 
continually stress the importance of using 
English, preferably spoken, but if neces- 
sary spelled, or written, to be sure that 
accurate ideas are conveyed. Chapel exer- 
cises and the general Sunday School pro- 
gram are given largely by spelling. 

We believe in sending graduates to 
Gallaudet College, and in holding up as 
a standard and a goal for our graduates 
the ability to pass the college entrance 
examinations, whether they can attend 
college or not. We want all students of 
ability and mental capacity to feel that 
they have not successfully completed their 
school course until they can pass these 
examinations. 

Our rather small school has a very 
homelike atmosphere with just as little 
in the way of iron clad rules and regu- 
lations, locks, bars, and lock step institu- 
tional routine as possible. Pupils are 
placed on their honor as much as _pos- 
sible. They are encouraged continually 
to assume responsibility, and are con- 
stantly imbued with the idea that they 
will be given just as much freedom as 
they prove themselves worthy to receive. 
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Fortunately we have no children of the 
slums to deal with. 

We continually stress the fact that every 
supervisor, every employee when coming 
in contact with deaf children is a_po- 
tential teacher. Correct language and 
speech are considered just as vital to 
success outside the class room as in the 
class room. We stress the tremendous 
possibilities of greater progress that lie 
in the constant organized thoughtful co- 
operation of all officers, teachers, and 
employees in analyzing and utilizing the 
endless educational opportunities present- 
ing themselves in all our contacts with 
deaf children. 

Through our school paper, The South 
Dakota Advocate, and in various other 
ways, we endeavor to make helpful con- 
tact with the parents of our children, to 
make clear to them the many difficulties 
and handicaps and also the great edu- 
cational possibilities that confront their 
deaf children, and thus to secure their 
intelligent and informed co-operation. 
This past summer we have been happy 
to send out a primary teacher of long 
experience as field representative to make 
clear to parents the advantages of the 
school. 

Some years ago we began in a very 
limited way the normal training of teach- 
ers, admitting not more than three in any 
class, and encouraging regular teachers 
to take at least part of the course. We 
have lengthened the original course re- 
quired from one year to two years, and 
have raised the admission requirement 
from one to two years of college or 
normal school credits. In some cases we 
have made it possible for normal students 
to continue one or more college courses 
at one of the local colleges, while taking 
normal training. We have found this 
training policy very beneficial to the 
school both directly and indirectly, and 
believe that it is slowly raising the stand- 
ard of our work as a whole from year 
to year. It makes possible closer grad- 
ing and gives a larger number of pupils 
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opportunity for individual instruction or 
special coaching. It also tends toward 
greater uniformity of system in our work. 
We have a very deep realization, as 
Van Dyke says, that 
* * * * * * * 
“Not ancient halls and ivy mantled towers, 
No, none of these can crown 
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A school and make it truly great. 

But masters strong and wise, 

That teach because they love the teacher’s 

task, 

And find their highest prize 

In eyes that open and in minds that ask.” 
To find and hold such masters is our 

supreme problem. 


Our Rhythm Band 


By FLoRENCE SUNDSTORM 


has played its part in the emotions 
of human beings. 

One of the old Greek philosophers tells 
us that “Through music the soul learns 
harmony and rhythm,” and asks, “Is not 
this why musical training is so power- 
ful, because rhythm and harmony find 
their way into the secret places of the 
soul, bearing grace in their movements 
and making the soul graceful?” 

Be that as it may, we once thought 
that music and rhythm were worlds 
wholly beyond the soul of a little deaf 
child. Now we know differently. We 
know that deaf or partially deaf chil- 
dren delight in such rhythm and_ such 
harmonies of vibration as come within 
the range of their somewhat limited 
modes of sense-perception. In some man- 
ner beyond our ken music and rhythm 
do seem to enter into the secret places 
of their souls, bearing grace in their 
movements, and bringing to them un- 
mistakable joy. 

Wherefore we think rhythm work is or 
should be an important part of every 
deaf child’s education. Our rhythm 
band has proved to be a great help 
in developing an instinct for time and 
accent and in giving the deaf child a 
true feeling of rhythm. It is a useful 


Sis the beginning of time music 


and pleasing group activity for primary 
children and gives them at least a por- 
tion of the happiness hearing children 


obtain from music. It also trains the 
child in the greatest essentials of educa- 
tion, namely: interest, attention, ac- 
curacy, and memory. It adds to his 
sense of power and ability to accomplish 
and to his feeling of equality with 
hearing children. 

Our rhythm band consists of twenty- 
two pieces and is made up of those 
children in the first three classes who 
have the best sense of rhythm. 

The instruments used are rhythm 
sticks, triangles, sleigh-bells, _tambou- 
rines, cymbals, xylophone, jingle clogs, 
wood-block, and drum. 

Each child is taught to play as many 
different instruments as possible. This 
not only relieves monotony, but makes 
every member of the band feel that his 
part is as important as any other. The 
drum seems to be the favorite instrument 
and each child waits patiently for his 
turn as drummer. 

To make the band as much the chil- 
dren’s work as possible and to make 
them independent of the teacher, the 
children last year were taught to read 
the music by a plan especially devised 
for them, and one of the pupils has 
been taught to lead them. I do not mean 
that they read notes. Each measure is 
counted out and below the count is 
the symbol of the instrument which 
comes in on that count. While this is 
very simple, it requires close attention 
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and necessitates the keeping of perfect 
time. The music is printed by the school 
print shop on scored music paper and 
each child has a copy. This makes each 
child entirely dependent upon himself 
rather than on the teacher or some other 
pupil. The children feel this responsi- 
bility and it is not often that any child 
loses his place or makes a_ mistake. 

Certain pupils are appointed each week 
to take charge of passing out the instru- 
ments and the music and collecting and 
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putting these away when the period is 
over. 

While the band period is more or less 
a period of recreation and_ relaxation 
to which all the children enjoy and look 
forward, nevertheless it is as much a 
part of the school work as reading or 
arithmetic and is treated as such. 

Needless to say the band is a never 
ending source of interest and wonder to 
visitors, of whom we have a great many 
during the course of the year. 


The Classroom Weekly 


By Reana REED 


used in our school for several 

years, and has proved to be very 
helpful to the teachers, interesting to 
the pupils, and of practical use in the 
printing classes. 

This little paper which consists, usu- 
ally, of four 9” x 12” pages, is published 
weekly by the printing department. The 
material contained in it is prepared by 
the teachers. Every Friday each teacher 
submits to the supervising teacher for 
the printer some exercises supplementary 
to her classroom work. During the 
following week the printing classes have 
charge of arranging and printing this 
material. Every Monday the “Classroom 
Weekly” is issued and two copies are 
distributed to each pupil. 

The preparatory class may find their 
new nouns, phrases, sentences, or journals 
to read. The other primary grades 
have exercises in language, verb drills, 
words for incorporation, question drills, 
new stories, poems, or riddles. For the 
intermediate and advanced classes are 
language drills, review questions in dif- 
ferent subjects, stories, arithmetic prob- 
lems, poetry, and current events. All 
these are used in connection with the 
daily Icssons. 


“Classroom Weekly” has been 


It often happens that the teacher 
wishes to give to the pupils facts and 
important items which are not in the text 
books. It is a great help to have them 
printed in the “Classroom Weekly.” In 
many ways the teacher is saved time and 
energy by this weekly paper. 

Each pupil preserves one copy of the 
“Classroom Weekly” each week and 
makes it into a booklet for future use 
and reading. The other copy is usually 
cut up or destroyed as the material is 
used in class. 

The “Weekly” affords an opportunity 
for both teachers and pupils of different 
classes to note some of the work being 
done each week in the grades just above 
and below their own. This is usually of 
great interest to the children. Ambitious 
pupils will try to read as much of the 
paper as they can. 

In addition to this little home paper, 
we also subscribe liberally for the two 
excellent children’s weeklies published by 
the American Educational Press, Ine., 
i.e, “My Weekly Reader,” and “My 
Weekly Primer.” These lead to a wider 
outlook and quite naturally to the study 
of current events and the regular read- 
ing of more comprehensive daily and 
weekly papers. 
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Conjugations in the First Grade 


By Dorotuy MitTcHELL 


it has been my _ experience that 

classes get a very much clearer under- 
standing and knowledge of the chang- 
ing forms of verbs and have less difh- 
culty with tense if they have first been 
taught to build up a fairly complete out- 
line of those verbs which occur most 
frequently in their news and action work. 
This outline becomes a key to the name 
of the verb and to its various forms. 
Hence instead of teaching the usual 


beginning work with conjugations 


went, 


\did-go, 


easily comprehended form 


I like to teach at once the more 


\ went. 

ldid not go. 
Under this is added Did-go? as soon 
as this question form has been intro- 
duced, making the outline of the past 
tense almost complete. 


I have the class outline two or three 
of the most useful verbs each day, tell 
me their names (infinitive forms) and 
then see how many sentences and ques- 
tions they can form from the outline. 
The verbs to see and to go are especially 
useful at first as they can so often be 
used in telling of personal incidents. 
These sentences are written up on_ the 
slate under the headings. “The Truth” 
and “Not the Truth.” Under the former 
nothing but actual happenings may be 
written, but under the latter the chil- 
dren may indulge in fiction (using none 
of the class names, however). 


As another verb-outline drill in pre- 
paration for conjugations, a verb may 
be outlined on the slate and (supposing 
the verb used is to go) the following 
questions may be asked: 

“What is the name of this verb?” 
“Show me to go, past with not.” 
“Show me to go, past as a question.” etc. 


When the class is able to outline 
several verbs and can name them and make 
sentences using them and can without dif- 
ficulty point to the various forms when 
named, conjugations may be taken up. 

The future tense is outlined as soon 
as it has been used frequently enough 
in class news to be clearly understood 
and is drilled upon in the same manner 
as the past tense. 

The verb outline when completed reads 
thus: 

Name 
to go 
Past 
went 
did not go 
Did 


(I or we) 

\shall go 

lwill go 
(I or we) 

\shall not go 

lwill not go 
Shall (I or we) go------ ? 
Will ——_-— 
-—— shall (I or we) go----- 
—— will —_——— go ------ ? 

The form is of course identical with 

that used in the boxes (usually intro- 
duced in the second grade) with the 
exception of the last question form. 
This I have found desirable to add as 
soon as the children have an_ under- 
standing of the when and where question 
forms. The children soon learn to ask 


questions from this last form, placing 
the proper question word, When, Where, 
What, How many, etc., in the first space, 
the subject in the second and an adverb 
of time or place above the short dashes 
when required, thus, 


—— did —— go ------? 
Future 

| | 
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“Where did you go?” 
“Where did you go yesterday afternoon?” 
“What did you see down town?” 


Through the entire year I continue the 
sentence making from the outline and 
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sometimes have conjugations written in 
full sentences under “The Truth.” In 
this way I attempt to lead the children 
to see conjugations and verb outlines as 
valuable aids to the correct expression 
of daily happenings. 


The Wing Symbols 


By Saran E. Lewis 


Mr. George Wing while he was 

teaching in the Minnesota School 
for the Deaf about fifty years ago. They 
have been constantly successfully 
used there ever since. Experienced teach- 
ers are invariably impressed by the ex- 
cellence of the language which is general 
throughout the school. The teachers of 
experience on the Minnesota School fac- 
ulty give the symbols the credit for this 
good language. To be sure, the Wing 
Symbols will not produce perfect lan- 
guage, but they do make the acquiring 
of fairly correct and even idiomatic lan- 
guage easier for both the pupil and the 
teacher. 

The reader will want to know, per- 
haps, what the symbols are and how they 
are to be used. There is neither time 
nor space in this article for a detailed 
description of them. This information can 
be obtained from the Minnesota School 
for the Deaf. To the person seeing the 
symbols for the first time, they appear 
to be queer, difficult hieroglyphics, and 
to see a six-year old child using the 
symbols for the constructions he knows 
seems little short of marvelous. But the 
symbols are not difficult. They are easy 
to learn and easy to remember. In our 
opinion they are, for a number of rea- 
sons, better than other methods in current 
use. The fact has been proved that the 
child can acquire more and better lan- 
guage through their use. Our beginning 
class last year was a very mediocre one, 


Tm Wing Symbols were devised by 


even for a small school where good grad- 
ing is impossible. The symbols were 
brand new to the teacher, who had never 
seen them used anywhere. Yet, notwith- 
standing these handicaps, by the time 
school closed this class had more lan- 
guage constructions, a better understand- 
ing of spoken, written, and printed lan- 
guage, and a vocabulary larger by almost 
a hundred words than the class of the 
year before, which was a better class 
mentally and was taught by the same 
teacher. Last year’s class, by June first, 
was able to reproduce quite accurately 
class journals of eighteen or twenty sen- 
tences using all constructions generally 
taught to beginners and a few others. 
They could write original, individual 
journals or sequence action exercises of 
from eight to fifteen sentences and make 
very few mistakes in construction or 
sequence. 

Another reason we like the symbols is 
that no large black board space nor any 
special paper is required. We can use 
the symbols over any sentence, no matter 
where that sentence is written nor on 
what. If a paragraph contains one 
poorly constructed sentence but is other- 
wise correct, that one poor sentence is 
straightened out then and there without 
lifting it out of its setting in the para- 
graph and writing it again in the “col- 
umns” or any. other grammatical 
“crutch.” 

The symbols aid in teaching paragraph 


(Continued on page 507) 
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The ‘Deaf in Other Lands 


Pioneering in Palestine 


HE Vo tra Review has reported from 
time to time the remarkable pioneer 
work done by Miss Mary Chapman 
in starting schools for the deaf in Burma 
and Ceylon. With these institutions in good 
working order, Miss Chapman has now 
begun to break ground in Palestine. In 
July of this year, Miss Chapman, with 
two of the teachers from the school in 
Rangoon, and a little Burmese deaf boy, 
Bolo, who had been under their instruc- 
tion, opened the Jerusalem School for 
the Deaf. The following extracts from 
the journal of Miss Walden, one of the 
teachers, are of great interest: 


“Our train for Jerusalem did not leave 
Port Said till 6 o’clock in the evening, 
so we spent the morning interviewing the 
Governor of Port Said, the Health Officer 
and various officials, with a view to find- 
ing out if any work for deaf children 
had been started. Whilst waiting for our 
luggage to come ashore at the customs, 
Miss Chapman, as usual, made good use 
of her time and got into interesting con- 
versation with the customs officers and 
demonstrated with Bolo’s help how we 
teach the deaf. Of course they were very 
interested and promised to help us in 
any way possible... . . I may say that 
Bolo was travelling in Scout Uniform. 
having had special permission from the 
Head of the Overseas Department, re- 
splendent in all his decorations, and he 
attracted a good deal of attention. In 
Paris he was much talked to by some 
French Scouts who were pleased to see 
eee We had many demonstrations 
on the platform and heard of many deaf 
children. .... Miss Chapman and Bolo 


were kept busy and Cook’s man really 
earned his fee as interpreter. (He had a 
deaf brother.) ... . 

“We went to tea with Dr. and Mrs. 


Orr-Ewing. .... We have been out to 
tea so much, getting to know various 
people. Bolo is most useful to us. Every- 
one looks at him and wonders who he 
is, and asks us questions about him. He 
rises to the occasion and is considered a 
marvel. He has got a carpenter’s bench 
and is trying to do the odds and ends 
needed. .... We have rented a_ very 
nice house with a charming semi-base- 
ment, built of stone. Every window has 
iron bars and there are iron doors back 
and front, so it looks as though we might 
hold out indefinitely if we were besieged, 
provided we had provisions enough. We 
only moved in this week, and have been 
camping mostly on the floor. We have 
an oil stove and charcoal stove. We have 
a cook coming tomorrow, an Arab, and 
Bolo has a carpenter coming to teach 
him. The latter is a Jew, and I only 
hope they agree. 

“Last week we had an invitation to the 
Garden Party at Government House. 
There were over 3,000 people there. It 
was a gorgeous affair. Bolo, who has 
been making his own way with the Scouts, 
was asked to go, and was one of the 
twenty Scouts chosen to help. He was 
delighted, as you can imagine. The boys 
and Scoutmaster all went in an army 
lorry at 9 a. m. to get everything ready. 
When we arrived, we found Bolo busy 
serving ices and lemonade. . Of 
course, he was much noticed, as he was a 
different color, and also his uniform was 
a different color. The Chief Commandant, 
who is also the Director of Education, 
was very pleased with him... .. 


And here is part of Bolo’s letter: 


“I am very happy in Palestine. There 
are a lot of friends here who have come 
from England. ... . 

“Last Tuesday an American doctor and 
I went to play tennis at the Y. M. C. A. 
with a lot of men. This is the first time 
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| have played tennis in Jerusalem. The 
doctor and I won two sets and we lost 
one set. 

“A man wrote my name on a _ notice 
board. This year perhaps I shall play 
in a tennis tournament. 

“On July 3 I went to see the Arab 
Boy Scouts. .... The Scoutmaster wore 
a wonderful Arab head dress. Perhaps 
he will give me one. Two of the patrol 
leaders were very clever, and they had a 
lot of badges and green and yellow cords. 

“Yesterday afternoon we went by car 
to Ram Allah, 10 miles from Jerusalem. 
Miss Chapman gave a demonstration to 
the teachers and pupils in the Friends 
American Schools. We saw three deaf 
children. I took their photographs. One 
big deaf boy is very clever, and he is a 
shoemaker, but he cannot talk like me 
because there is no school for the deaf 
here. Perhaps we shall have a school for 
the deaf soon, as Miss Chapman has 
found a house in a nice part of Jerusalem 
for our school.” 


Bolo Ba Mu Martin. 


These cheerful glimpses of Miss Chap- 
man’s Work are indicative of the spirit 
in which she has labored for many years 
in these far countries. A determined 
advocate of the oral method, she insists 
that speech and speech reading shall be 
the means of communication among her 
pupils, with the result that, under every 
handicap of practical difficulty, uncertain 
financial backing, and great variety of 
native languages, the schools she founds 
are as “purely oral” as any schools for 
the deaf in the world. Bolo, by the way, 
is a great traveller. He was with Miss 
Chapman at the International Conference 
on the Education of the Deaf in London 
in 1925, and, although then a very small 
boy, he attracted a great deal of attention 
because of his good speech and good 
manners. 


The Deaf in Russia 


CCORDING to the 1929 census there 
A are about 80,000 deaf and dumb 
persons of all ages in the R.S.F.S.R. 
(Soviet Russia proper). There are sixty- 
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five schools for mutes with about 5,000 
pupils and twelve kindergartens with 400 
deaf and dumb children. This represents 
a great advance over pre-revolutionary 
days, when there were only 900 deaf and 
dumb children in school and about sixty 
in kindergartens. The program of the 
People’s Commissariat for Education pro- 
vides for the establishment of schools 
and kindergartens for all deaf and dumb 
children by 1938. 


In all Soviet schools and kindergartens 
for the deaf and dumb the oral method 
of instruction is used. In the kinder- 
gartens the children are prepared for 
entering school where in the course of 
seven or eight years they are given a 
program of studies equivalent to that of 
the regular four-year schools for ordinary 
children. The principles of social educa- 
tion applied in the regular schools are 
followed here as well: the children are 
given all the necessary training and 
knowledge for an industrial life and 
everything is done to make them at home 
in their environment, to educate them in 
the materialist conception, and pre- 
pare them for participation in socialist 
construction. But in the school for the 
deaf and dumb special attention is given 
to the cultivation of oral speech and 
reading by lips as the principal means 
of social intercourse. In the matter of 
speech the Soviet schools for the deaf 
and dumb have taken over the German 
practice of teaching complete words. In 
some schools the method is practiced of 
exercising the ear of those children who 
still retain some elements of hearing. In 
recent years the study of rhythmics has 
been introduced in some schools and it 
has been found to have a very beneficial 
effect. 


As to the educational methods, every- 
thing is done to stimulate the children’s 
own initiative and to develop within them 
an interest in public life, through par- 
ticipation in all social movements and 
campaigns. There is great emphasis on 
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The Kendall School Orchestra 


By Doris B. BENNING 


HE Toy Orchestra had been in 
existence at the Kendall School 
about two years when the U. S. S. 
Jacob Jones Post No. 2 of the American 
Legion became interested in it. We had 
progressed to the point where the chil- 
dren could sit on the stage at some dis- 
tance from the piano and, by following 
the music chart on the rack before them, 
play several pieces in 2/4 or 4/4 time. 
The Americanism Officer of the Post 
heard the orchestra for the first time last 
fall. This Post, with a membership of 
400 women who served in the World 
War, had been doing considerable work 
among the blind and the idea of helping 
deaf children also appealed to them. 
The Junior Red Cross of Kendall 
School had recently “adopted” the Edes 


Home for Eiderly Women in Georgetown 


~ 


A BAND COMPOSED OF DEAF CHILDREN 


and one afternoon when the orchestra 
was to play at the Home, Mrs. Kate 
Briggs, the Americanism Officer of the 
Post, was invited to be present. Shortly 
afterward the Kendall School received a 
check to be used in purchasing instru- 
ments or other materials needed by the 
orchestra. 

This gave added impetus to our work, 
There were only eight children in the 
orchestra, and to make use of all our 
beautiful new equipment each child must 
play two or even three instruments—the 
same as downtown.” While the number 
of children in the orchestra was small 
it was not a selected group and in 
preparing the charts we tried to carry 
in mind the ability of each child and 
the different instruments he would be 
using so as to create an “orchestration” 
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that would meet his particular need at 
the time. 


Our first three selections were “El 
Capitan,” “The Washington Post March” 
and “Le Secret.” The charts used were 
prepared by Mary E. Mayberry and Edith 
A. Hill. These were designed to accom- 
pany Victrola records and are written 
in 4/4 time, while in sheet music the 
two marches are in 6/8 time. Our pianist 
might have changed the tempo but it 
seemed advisable to get music to fit the 
charts and we chose “On the Mall” and 
“The Coast Defenders.” We used “Le 


Secret” as given on the chart. 


By Christmas time we had added the 
“Intermezzo Russe” and “Jingle Bells” 
to our repertoire. After the holidays we 
began working on “Yankee Doodle” and 
“Hail Columbia” and these were played 
at the exercises held at the school on 
Washington’s Birthday. In the spring we 
decided to “go modern” temporarily and 
adapted “Just a Cheerful Little Earful” 
and “The Chinese Lullaby.” In the first 


number the children spoke “I love you” 
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and the second number gave us an oppor- 
tunity to use our new blocks, Chinese 
tom-tom, and xylophone. The chorus was 
played as a xylophone solo by a_ boy 
with a good deal of hearing while the 
orchestra played a soft accompaniment. 

The orchestra played on various occa- 
sions at the school but the great event 
of the year was the performance given 
at the May meeting of the U. S. S. Jacob 
Jones Post No. 2 of the American Legion. 
The trip down-town in the evening, the 
thrill of seeing so many people and being 
the center of attraction, the applause, the 
refreshments, the arrival home after the 
big boys and girls were all asleep—all 
this was ample reward for the hard 
work and the extra rehearsals. 

And while it was a fine thing for the 
children it really did more than give 
them pleasure. It brought the problem 
of educating the deaf to the attention 
of a group of people engaged along 
entirely different lines of work and they 
saw that deaf children are just as attrac- 
tive, bright and interesting as those who 
can hear. 


The Scope of The Association 


EW members of the American As- 
to Promote the Teaching 
of Speech to the Deaf, even those 
most closely in touch with the organiza- 
tion, realize the great scope of its activities. 
For this reason the Board of Directors, at 
their meeting in January, 1931, requested 
the publication of a chart which had 
formed a part of the headquarters report 
to them. Although the chart had just been 
completed, certain developments already 
indicated the desirability of changes in its 
form, and before it could be issued or even 
presented at the Annual Meeting in Ballti- 
more, further developments made it hope- 
lessly out of date. 
With the beginning of renewed activities 
this fall, the chart was revised, and it is 


now offered to the members of the Asso- 
ciation and to the public. (See pages 496 
and 497). It is but a meagre outline of 
the service rendered by the organization. 
A large part of this service is given volun- 
tarily, even sacrificially, by members who 
contribute of their means, their time, and 
their strength, in committee work and in 
attendance at meetings, in continual effort 
to better conditions for those whom deaf- 
ness has attacked. With their help, the 
Association is elevating professional stan- 
dards, maintaining records of progress, 
promoting the use of new and better edu- 
cational methods and equipment, and 
spreading “knowledge relating to the 


deaf” throughout America and even across 
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the seas. 


The American Association to Promote 
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HEADQUARTERS WORK 


Volta Bureau Activities 


Information Service 
. To parents 
To teachers and schools 
a. Regarding specific inquiries 
b. Regarding employment 
To other organizations 
. To research workers 


). To foreign correspondents 


Library 


. Depository 


. Research 


. Foreign contacts 


Division of Publications 
Volta Review 
a. Editorial—General 
b. Editorial—Special 


1. Teachers’ department 
2. Parents’ department 
3. Book reviews 
4. Foreign reports 
5. Association activities 


Business 
1. Printing 
2. Advertising 
3. Distribut:on 
4. Exchanges 


. Auditory Outlook 


a. Editorial—General 
b. Business 
1. Printing 
. Advertising 
. Addressing 
4. Exchanges 


wh 


. Books and Monographs 


a. Editorial 

b. Business 
1. Printing 
2. Copyrighting 
3. Distribution 


Division of Records and Accounts 


. Records of membership 

. Records of correspondence 

. Records of Association activities 
. Financial records 


Association Activities 


Division of Registration 


. Collection of records 


Evaluation of credits 


. Preservation of data 


Publicity Work 


Distribution of information 


. Extension of membership 


Summer Meeting Work 


Handling of publicity 
Arrangements for exhibits 


Securing of railroad and _ hotel 
rates 


. Registration of delegates 


E. 


F. 


Securing of stenographic tran- 
script 

Publication of proceedings 

a. Correspondence with speakers 

b. Editing of addresses 

ec. Summarizing of discussions 

d. Printing and distribution 


Summer School Work 


. Advertising in Volta Review 


. Advertising by circulars 


Field Work 


. Personal contact with schools 


. Personal contact with agencies 


— 
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SUMMER §CHOC 
Instructional 


. Committee Duties 


a. Contacts with universities 
b. Location for current year 
e. Courses for current yar 
d. Faculty for current year 


. Service of Instruction 


a. Specialized education 
b. Demonstration school 
ce. Co-ordination with other uni 
d. ‘‘Outside”’ lectures ané demo 


. Records 


a. Enrollment and attendance 
b. Scholarship 


Prometional 


. Co-operation of Schools 


a. Official recognition 
b. Pubheity in school jornals 
ce. Bonuses to teachers stendir 


. Universty Co-operation 


a. Granting of credit 
b. Distribution of literature 


SUMMER MEITIN 
Direct Dutis of 


. Selection of location 

. Appointment of committes 
. Final approval of progrm 
. Financial arrangements 


Committe Duti 
Preparation of program 


. Correspondence with spéters 


Arrangements for demoditation 


. Provisions for entertainmat 


SPECIAL 
The Council of Servis 


Improvement of Supervisio@ind 7 


a. Conferences held du"™® Sur 
American Associatie? 

b. Professional contatt® Sintair 
letins and 
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of Directors 


SOMMITTEE 
| 


SCHOOL WORK 
Instructional 


universties 
‘urrent year 
rrent year 
irrent year 
ction 
acation 
school 
with othr university departments 
ures and demonstrations 


d attendance 


Prometional 
Schools 
ition 
school journals 
achers stending 
ration 
redit 
vf literature 


R MEETING WORK 
rect Dutix of Board 


yr demonttations 
ontertalnimant 


"ECIAL WORK 
ncil of Srervsing Teachers 


upervisioind Teaching 

held dut®™ Summer Meetings of the 
sociation 

contac!’ Sintained by means of bul- 
yrrespondete 


COMMITTEE WORK 


Professional Reading 


. Reading courses 
. Examination for certificate ex- 


tens.on 


Parent-Teacher Work 


. Recommendation of policies 
. Recommendation of programs 
. Enlistment of co-operation 


Publicity and Enlistment 


. Establishment of cordial relations 


in schools for the deaf 


. Extension of Association influ- 


ence 
a. Through publicity 
b. Through increased enrollment 


Co-operative Research 


. Encouragement of investigations 


along scientific lines in schools 
for the deaf 


B. Correlation of work already un- 


der way 


. Co-operation with research agen- 


cies inside or outside the pro- 
fession 


Melville Bell Memorial 


Insuring of full compliance with 


the provisions of the deed con- 


veying the Melville Bell Memorial 
Fund to the Association 


Summer Meeting 


See ‘‘Committee Duties’’ under 


aw 


“SUMMER MEETING WORK” 
Teachers’ Salaries 


. Formulation of salary scale 
. Suggestions as to adjustments 


for different conditions 


Teacher Retirement 


. Collection of data 
. Recommendations as to a retire- 


ment policy 


Speech 


‘ Analysis of methods of instruc- 


tion 


. Investigation of new methods 
. Co-ordination with other subjects 


Prevention of Deafness 


. Analysis of problem as it is 


known to Association 


B. Suggestions as to Association 


activity 


C. Liaison with national committees 


Teacher Training 


Determination of courses 
Direction of training 


. Submission of reports 


a. Upon additions or alterations 
to courses 
b. Upon each class 


Finance 


. Formation of specific objectives 


for whch money might be used 


. Study of avenues of approach to 


funds 


Certification 


. Collection of data relative to 


a. Courses 
b. Preparation of teachers 
ec. Conditions of instruction 


. Recommendations relative to 


a. Requirements for entrance to 
profession 

b. Course of study; content, ex- 
tent 

ce. Rating of teacher training 
institutions in respect to 
these recommendations 


Blind-Deaf 


A. Maintenance of register of blind- 


deaf 


. Register of teachers and _ ex- 


teachers 


C. Compilation of bibliography 


A. 
B. 


Hard of Hearing Child 


. Survey as to 


a. Those in schools for the deaf 
1. Number 
2. How taught 
3. Hearing devices in use 
4. Results as seen by schools 
b. Those in special classes 
1. Number of classes 
2. Location 
3. Qualifications of teachers 


Visual Education 


Evaluation of available materials 

Recommendations as to 

a. The use of available materials 

b. The development of new ma- 
terials 


Summer School 


See ‘“‘Committee Duties’’ under 


“SUMMER SCHOOL WORK” 
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Home 


\ \ THAT happens in the case of the 
deaf children of deaf parents 
who have been educated orally? 
How do the parents manage the situa- 
tion—with or without signs? What is 
the feeling of such parents about their 
own training? These are some of the 
questions often asked. A prominent 
teacher, whose background of long ex- 
perience in an oral school gives her 
opinion weight, was asked for her obser- 
vations on the subject. While her ac- 
count is a statement of fact, the names 
used are, of course, fictitious. Her re- 
quest that her own name be withheld 
is regretted. 


Tom and John 
By Tuer TEACHER 


Tom is eleven years old. So is John. 
Each of these boys is the only child of 
deaf parents. Tom’s home is in a small 
town. John lives on a farm. Both were 
in my class last year. 

Both boys were sent to school to learn 
speech and lip reading. This is not 
remarkable. All the deaf parents I know 
desire speech for their children. They 
want them to be able to take their place 
in a hearing world, and to have the 
proper weapons to compete with speak- 
ing people, when the time comes for 
them to earn their own living. 

What is remarkable about Tom and 
John is their speech and their lip read- 
ing. From the first, their parents have 
co-operated in every way, talking to the 
children, having all the hearing uncles 
and aunts do the same thing, sending the 
boys for frequent visits to their grand- 
parents, who hear, so that they would be- 
come acustomed to the speech of hear- 


ing people, and taking a keen interest 
in the boys’ accomplishments in school. 

As a consequence, the boys are un- 
usually good lip-readers, and their speech 
makes the teacher happy whenever there 
are visitors in the class room. _ Invari- 
ably, visitors pick out these two children 
as boys who “must have lost their hear- 
ing! No? Born deaf? Remarkable! 
Such pleasing voices! Such _ intelligible 
speech! And they understand  every- 
thing you say to them!” 

One more very interesting fact which 
I have learned through teaching Tom and 
John is this. In the same class is Bella, 
a bright little girl who has lived all her 
life among hearing people. She is the 
only child and the only grandchild, and 
a great pet with all the grown ups in 
her family. They have always talked to 
Bella at home, and she is a splendid lip 
reader, but as no special effort has ever 
been made—and how could it be, as no 
one in her family has ever been trained 
as a teacher of the deaf—to supervise 
Bella’s speech, the little girl tries to say 
a great many expressions which she does 
not know how to say, as her only knowl- 
edge of them has been gained through 
lip reading—which is not always ac- 
curate. 

So, though Bella surpasses Tom and 
John in lip reading, her speech is not 
equal to Tom’s and John’s. She fre- 
quently garbles her words, and comes 
out with queer half words and _ half 
phrases, picked up through her lip read- 
ing at home, while Tom and John. be- 
cause of the careful training of their 
anxious hearing relatives, and devoted 
deaf parents, have a simple but ac- 
curately spoken vocabulary, which is suf- 
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ficient for their needs on average occasions. 

What does this prove, you say? I 
am not sure that it proves anything. 
But it leads the children’s teacher to 
think that it would be a good thing for 
every parent of deaf children to be ex- 
tremely careful in talking to the chil- 
dren. Were I the mother of a deaf 
child, I would avoid all slang, all diffi- 
cult phrases and involved clauses, all 
long and difficult words. In fact, I 
would be at pains to secure from the 
child’s school the vocabulary taught, and 
urge all adults who talked to my child 
to stick to it. As the chiid grew older 
and his school vocabulary increased, 
“frills” could be added easily. By that 
time the child would have good speech, 
and his expertness as a lip reader would 
enable him to master even long and un- 
usual words and phrases. In the begin- 
ning, I would guard his speech as a 
precious treasure—which, of course, it is. 


The Deaf Child’s Religion 

Responsibility for the religious and 
moral training of a child constitutes a 
grave obligation to the future. It is 
obligation to be undertaken both with 
faith in our racial tradition that training 
pays and with humble recognition of 
our infinite capacity for blundering. Few 
of us live long enough to be assured of 
the outcome, for of that there will not 
be assurance till Life has strained and 
tested during many years the character 
we have tried to shape. When the child 
is not one but many, and when the 
many are deaf, there is vast extension of 
the responsibility. It is with grateful 
acknowledgment of the kind permission 
of Dr. Caroline A. Yale, one who has 
been able to witness the fruit of her sow- 
ing, that an extract from her book, 
“Years of Building” appears below. 

The book is a history of the sixty 
years of consecrated and _ concentrated 
service that have given Clarke School 
its position of honor among workers for 
the deaf the world over and have at- 
tracted to its normal classes a steady 
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stream of foreign men and women as 
well as numbers from this country. An 
autobiography of Miss Yale necessarily 
is an authoritative biography of the oral 
method from the time of its inception in 
the United States, and of its persistent 
stress upon normality for the deaf child 
in Miss Yale’s own school. 


The extract following illustrates the 
sense of justice and recognition of the 
importance of home ties upon which 
must rest the effective religious training 
of residential school children in any sec- 
tien where a variety of faiths is found. 


“At this time the Sunday School 
classes were held in the morning, each 
teacher instructing her own class. All 
the children attended church, each child 
worshiping with Protestants, Roman 
Catholics or Jews, in accordance with the 
affiliations of the home family ... . 

“The day school for the deaf may or 
may not leave this work (religious train- 
ing) to the church or Sunday School, 
but in our residential schools where we 
have the boys and girls with us on Sun- 
days as on week-days, this problem is 
certainly one the responsibility for the 
solution of which rests on the shoulders 
of the teachers, as in all 
schools. 

“The religious instruction of the deaf 
child must begin, as all other depart- 
ments of his education must, at a lower 
starting point than that at which the 
hearing child’s begins. The simple idea 
of God as Creator is to the hearing 
child a slow acquisition from the sim- 
ple facts of daily life about him. He 
knows that mother makes this and that; 
that father makes other things; that when 
he asks who made the flowers or the 
sun, the prompt reply to him, even in 
his early childhood is, God made them. 
One of the first efforts of the teacher of 
the little deaf child, in attempting to give 
him an idea of God, is to develop the 
idea of Creatorship through the same 
steps that a hearing child has gained it. 
It will not be long before he will be 
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repeating with pleasure and with some 
understanding: 

God made the sun, the moon, the stars, 
God made the sky so blue. 

“Very early in the history of our own 
School the question of the religious edu- 
cation of pupils from families holding 
many diverse creeds was settled on the 
assumption that it was the right of every 
parent to be assured of the instruction 
of his child in the tenets of the faith he 
himself had accepted. This necessitated 
giving special instruction from the first to 
all children of Protestant families, to all 
Roman Catholic children, and to the 
children of Jewish parentage. The re- 
sult of this policy has been that one by 
one, as the children matured, they have 
entered into affiliation with the religious 
organization to which their family gave 
allegiance, some entering the Protestant 
church, the Roman Catholic children be- 
ing prepared for their first communion 
and confirmation by officers of our 
School who felt the seriousness of such 
an undertaking, and the Jewish children 
being confirmed in the faith of their 
fathers. 

“It has been a source of great satis- 
faction to the officers of the School that 
no prelate of the Roman Catholic church 
familiar with this work has ever hesitated 
to endorse it. Occasionally an anxious 
parent has inquired into the matter, but 
so far as we know has never failed to be 
reassured by the local pastors. The 
mother of a day pupil, appealing to the 
priest for the preparation of her son for 
confirmation, was advised by him to 
place her child in the Catechism Class 
of the principal of the School. The 
mother of another child, distressed by the 
advice of anxious friends, came to us 
to know what was to be done. These 
friends were so certain that deception 
was being practiced that nothing availed 
to quiet their fears. Our advice was that 
the mother appeal to the priest of her 
home church, asking him to consult the 
priests of the churches in the city where 
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our School is located. The result was in 
every way satisfactory to the family. 
By this absolutely frank treatment of 
each case, both by the officers of the 
School and the authorities of the church, 
an entirely friendly relation has been 
secured. 

“Some years ago, at a gathering of 
teachers of the deaf in the Middle West, 
a conference in regard to religious in- 
struction was held on Sunday afternoon. 
Special addresses were made, and finally 
a teacher arose and said that she failed 
to understand why there should be any 
need of discussion as to what religious 
instruction was to be given our pupils. 
If we taught them the Bible, we need he 
concerned about nothing else. She was 
rather violent in this contention. When 
she sat down, a Roman Catholic priest 
arose in the back of the room and 
said, ‘The last speaker has insisted that 
the only necessary thing is careful in- 
struction in the Bible, but may I ask how 
many of the Roman Catholic children at- 
tending your schools are given the 
Roman Catholic Bible?’ Our own 
School was the only one that rose to 
state that that was the custom. 


“A young Jewish boy entered one of 
our classes. He had lost his hearing at 
seven or eight and entered this special 
school two or three years later. Every 
man’s hand—at least the hand of every 
one ‘of the street gamins with whom he 
played—had been against him. He ex- 
pected literally to fight for existence. He 
had also brought with him to the School 
an intense hatred of everything Chris- 
tian. This soon displayed itself in 
violent form whenever he found a book 
with a picture of the Christ in it. At 
such time a leaf might be torn out, or 
more likely the whole book suffer violence. 
At first, our cnly point of insistence was 
the right of property ownership—the 
book belonged to some one else and he 
must not injure it or destroy it. The 
next point of attack was far more radical. 
One day when he was looking on, but in 
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no way participating in the discussion, 
his teacher made the remark to a group 
of pupils, who were interestedly studying 
the illustrations in a book of New Testa- 
ment stories, that Jesus Christ was a 
Jew. Some of her listeners were sur- 
prised. Keeping her eye on the little 
Jewish boy, who was looking on, she 
said, ‘Why yes, didn’t you know that? 
Jesus was a Jew. All the people he 
preached to were Jews. He preached in 
the synagogue. He went to the temple.’ 


“There was a look of perplexity and 
astonishment on the little Jewish boy’s 
face, but after that there was less violence 
toward the followers of that Jew, Jesus 
Christ. A_ little later, when the time 
seemed ripe, the person in charge of 
the Sunday morning service spoke in a 
very simple fashion of the origin and 
development of the Christian religion. 
She began speaking of the earliest re- 
ligions of the race, questioning as she 
went on. She came to the time when the 
idea of one God became dominant and 
asked in what religion that idea was 
first found. The prompt reply from 
the older pupils, “The Jewish, was fol- 
lowed by the rejoinder of the teacher, 
‘Yes, the best thing that any people could 
give to the religion of the world, the 
idea of the one true God, was given by 
the Hebrew nation. We have much to 
thank them for.’ 

“The eyes of our Jewish fighter had 
opened wider and wider. There was no 
trace of antagonism. It was all gone 
and never returned. To the end of his 
school life he was given special Old 
Testament work whenever his class studied 
the life of Christ. He was always ready 
to take part in the general service, though 
instructed carefully never to repeat the 
Apostles’ Creed or the Lord’s Prayer. 
‘Your father would rather you would 
not’ was the only reason given him, but 
that was enough. He went to the syna- 
gogue every Saturday morning, he kept 
all the Jewish festivals, but he lived as 
a Christian among Christians. Had this 
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boy been treated less cautiously the re- 
sult might have been far less fortunate. 
After this change had been wrought in 
him, he came to school one morning just 
before Christmas with a carefully copied 
Christmas carol, which he had learned in 
the public school before he became deaf. 
He handed it to the teacher with the 
remark that perhaps she would like it 
for her class. 

“The sequel to this story is interesting. 
A few days before the lad’s graduation 
he appeared in the principal’s office ask- 
ing for advice. The baseball team to 
which he belonged was to have a game 
on Saturday afternoon. . The Jewish lad 
was the star pitcher and the boys had 
begged him not to fail them. His state- 
ment of the case to the principal was, 
‘You know I work for Miss - - - - Satur- 
day afternoon. I don’t like to disappoint 
her. If I could work for her in the 
morning and pitch for the boys in the 
afternoon—but there’s the Synagogue.’ 

“The reply was, ‘In a few days you 
will have graduated. Then you will have 
to make all such decisions for yourself. 
It is as well that you should begin now. 
Decide for yourself what you will do. 
Think it over and let me know later.’ 

“Not long after he reappeared, saying, 
‘l have decided. I will work for Miss 
- - - - in the morning, I will pitch for 
the boys in the afternoon, and tomorrow 
I will go to church with you.’ 

“Our Jewish boy has since married a 
Jewish wife, and holds fast to his Jewish 
faith. 

“There were times during all these 
years when the Board of Directors was 
not quite unanimous as to the wisdom of 
following this course in regard to the 
religious instruction of the pupils, and 
would rather the principal had not been 
quite so ‘heretical... One member in 
particular was strongly opposed to it 
and did not hesitate to make his opposi- 
tion known. Some years later there 
came a letter from him, asking for a 
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In the Classroom, Ill.* 


By Evitn M. 


Autuor’s Foreworp: These are lessons introducing new topics or language forms as given 
in the Lexington Avenue School for the Deaf. There are many points that could be improved 
upon. Their chief value lies in the fact that they are real lessons given to real children, every word 
spoken or written being taken down verbatim by one of those observing the lesson.—E. M. B. 


Story Suggested by a Picture 

LASS 6B (work of the last half of 
( the sixth year in school. Approxi- 

mately Grade 3B P. S.). Average 
age 13 years, 4 months. Average time in 
school 6 years, 8 months (including a pu- 
pil 16 years of age who entered in Septem- 
ber, having been 9 years in another 
school). Five of the class were born deaf. 
The others became deaf at 11 years, 2 
years, one and one-half years, nine months, 
five months, and five months, respectively. 

Lesson Plan 

Teacher's Aim: 

I. To stimulate the imagination so 
that the children will see a story in the 
picture. 

Il. To develop the ability to tell a 
story in clear statements. 

III. To develop the idea of logical 
sequence in telling a story. 

IV. To strengthen the paragraph idea. 
Children’s Aim: 

1. To write a story for publication in 
the school paper. 

Subject Matter: 

A picture of a boy with skates in his 
hand who has evidently fallen into a 
pond or a lake. 

Method: 

1. Guide the story telling by means of 
questions. 

2. Accept only complete sentences. 

3. Keep the facts told in order of 
sequence. 

4. Teach new vocabulary as occasion 
arises. 

5. Help children make out an outline. 

6. Have each child in the class tell 
or write the story in his own words, fol- 
lowing the outline. 


*The third of a ser:es of lessons. The first ap- 


peared in THE VOLTA REVIEW, June, 1931, page 
248; the second, Aug., 1931, page 348. 


Lesson I. (Oral. 


Teacher. I have something I think 
you will like very much. I want you 
to tell me what you think about it, 
(Shows picture.) 

Rena. I was thinking that his clothes 
were wet. 

T. Would you say his clothes were 
wet? Tell me about his clothes. * 

Rena. His clothes are wet. 

Harry. The boy is carrying his ice- 
skates. 

Anna. The boy’s clothes are wet. 

T. Let me tell you a new word. What 
is that? (She points to the water drip- 
ping from the boy’s clothes. Children 
answer, “water.” ) 

T. The boy’s clothes are dripping 
wet. (Repeats.) That is almost the same 
as the verb drop. Who can write it? 
(Child writes repping and teacher gives 
the correct spelling.) 

Leonard. The boy is blue. 

T. Why do you think he feels blue? 

L. Because he is wearing wet clothes. 

T. Tell me another way. (She points 
to the Key-words on the board.) 

The boy feels blue because his 
clothes are wet. 

T. What do you think the boy has 
been doing? 

Anna. Skating. 

T. Tell me in a sentence. 


Time 45 min.) 


Rena. The boy was skating on the 
ice. 

T. Where do you think he went skat- 
ing? 


Harry. The boy has been skating on 
the ice in the park. 

Norman. The boy has been skating 
on the pond. 

Rena. I think he was skating in 
North Dakota. 


h 
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Harry. The boy was skating on the 
lake. 

Leonard. The ice was old. 

T. I don’t think that is very good. 
Can anyone say that another way? 

Katharine. The ice was broken. 

T. Say that again (she points to 
What: and the verb symbol in the Key.) 

Berthel. The ice broke and he fell 
down into the water. 

T. Do you think that we can write 
a story about the boy? What shall we 
call the boy? 

Harry. I think that the boy was 
named Charlie. 

Anna. I think the boy’s name is John. 
(Various similar suggestions made.) 

Carl. I think his name was Jack. 

T. Let us call him Jack. 

Leonard. I like Bobby. 

T. You may call him Bobby when 
you write, if you wish. Where do you 
think Jack got his skates? 


Rena. I think he found them on the 
sidewalk. 
Harry. I think the boy’s father 


bought the ice-skates for him. 

Anna. I think the boy’s friend gave 
the skates to him. 

Carl. The boy did not know how to 
skate and 

T. We'll talk about that later. 

Bula. I think the boy received them 
from his father. 

Frank. I think his father gave them 
to him for a Christmas present. 

Leonard. I think the boy stole them. 

Carl. The same. 

T. Tell me in a sentence. 

Carl. I think the same (Teacher helps 
him) I think the same as Frank. 

T. I like Frank’s sentence. 

Harry. I think the boy borrowed 
them. 

T. We do not know where he got 
them. Perhaps he borrowed them. Per- 
haps someone gave them to him for 
Christmas. You may write the story as 
you like. What did Jack do one day? 

Leonard. One day Jack went to the 
park. (Teacher points to Why: in the 
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Key and L. adds to skate on the ice.) 

T. Now say the sentence again. 

L. One day Jack went to the park to 
skate on the ice. 

Rena. One day Jack went to the pond 
without any hat or gloves on. 

Harry. I think his hat and gloves are 
in the water. 

T. Let us see if you can see the pic- 
ture in your minds. Jack went to the 
pond to skate. Can you see him skat- 
ing? Then what happened? 

Frank. Jack was skating on the pond 
and (Stops. Teacher points to the Key.) 
Go on. 

Norma. —and the ice broke. 
fell into the water. 

T. Someone tell me all that. 

Katharine. Jack was skating on the 
ice. The ice broke and Jack fell into 
the water. 

Norman. I think Jack’s skates fell off. 

T. How did Jack get out? 


Jack 


Harry. Jack held the ice and got 
out. 
Anna. Perhaps he called several peo- 


ple and waved his hands. 

Bula. Jack said, “Help me!” 

T. I don’t think Jack just said, “Help 
me!” Do you? I think he did it this 
way (Teacher speaks in an excited man- 
ner.) What is the verb? 

Bula. Screamed. 

T. Who can write screamed on the 
board. (Child writes.) He screamed, 
“Help!” Another word is yelled. (Child 
writes it from lip reading.) That means 
he said it very loudly so the people 
could hear. 

Rena. Jack yelled for help. 

T. Then what happened? 

Berthel. The people helped him get 
out. 

T. Perhaps some people helped him 
out, I don’t know. You think for your- 


self. Then what did Jack do? (Several 
children shiver.) 

T. Yes, look at Norman. Do you 
know the verb? He shivered. (Repeats 


then writes it on the board.) 
Vito. Then he went home. 
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Anna. His mother scolded him. 
Vito. His mother told him to go to 


bed without any supper. 

Leonard. Jack went home and he did 
not want to tell his mother. He went 
upstairs and changed his clothes. 

Bula. Jack’s mother sent him to bed 
because a bad cold. (With teacher’s 
help and the Key, child changed this to 
“because she was afraid that he would 
have a bad cold.) 

Norman. I think that Jack’s mother 
gave a bath to him. (Teacher points to 
the Key and Norman says “I think that 
Jack’s mother gave him a bath.”) 

Harry. His mother was very angry 
with him. 

T. Do you all think so? 

Mary. I don't think so. 

T. No, I do not think his mother 
scolded him. I think she was sorry he 
fell in. I think she was glad that he 
was not drowned. 

T. When you write the story what 
will you tell in the first paragraph? 

Anna. Where did he get his ice- 
skates? 

T. I am going to write it this way. 
(Writes as suggestions are made.) 

Tell: 

Where Jack got his skates 
What he did one day 
(a) What happened 
Where he went 
(a) What his mother did 
(said) 

T. Tomorrow we shall write the story. 
Do you like the picture? (Yes.) Do 
you think you will like to write the 
story? (Yes.) 


Story Suggested by a Picture 
Class 6B. 


Lesson II. (Time 35 min.) 
(The outline made out in the previous 
lesson is on the board.) 
Teacher. (Shows picture again.) You 


remember the outline we made yesterday. 
Last night I thought of a story about the 
picture. I will tell you my story. (Tells 
the following story.) 
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The Accident 


Jack’s father gave him a pair of skates 
for his birthday. 

The next day it was very cold and 
the lake near Jack’s house was covered 
with ice. Jack took his new skates and 
went skating. He was skating slowly 
along when suddenly the ice broke and 
Jack fell into the water. 

Jack screamed, “Help! Help!” A 
man heard him and ran and pulled him 


out. His clothes were dripping wet. 
Jack took off his skates and _ went 
home. He was shivering with cold. He 


took a hot bath, then he put on some 
dry clothes and sat down by the fire. 
Jack’s mother did not let him go out 
again that afternoon. 

T. Now you may write your stories. 
The one I told is my story. Now you 
write your story. Follow the outline on 
the board. (Children write.) 


Lesson III. (Time 40 min.) 


Teacher’s Aim: 


1. To have the children see why one 
story is better than another. 

2. To teach the children to judge and 
criticise their own work and_ that of 
other members of the class. 

The outline and these two stories were 
written on the blackboard before the 
lesson began. 


A Story (Written by Katharine Sauer) 


John’s cousin gave him a pair of ice- 
skates for his birthday. 

One day John went to the pond. He 
skated on his ice-skates on the pond. The 
ice was thin. It broke and John fell 
into the water. He yelled “Help!, Help!” 
Several people heard him and ran to 
the pond. They helped him come out 
of the ice. His clothes were dripping 
wet. 

John went home. He shivered so, his 
mother took him a bath. When he 
finished, his mother sent him to bed 
without supper. 
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A Story About a Picture (Written by 
Rena 

Jack’s father gave him a pair of new 
ice-skates. 

One snowy day he put on his coat and 
hat and put a scarf around his neck and 
took his skates with him. He put it 
on and skated very fast. He skated 
too wild. A few minutes he saw some 
water coming on his toes and there was 
a big hole on the ice. He wanted to go 
away from the big hole. He tried and 
tried, but he could not. He jumped and 
the wind blew him down into the big 
hole. He began to yell for help. He 
said, “Help! Help!” His father was 
looking for him. He heard his son’s 
voice, saying to himself, I think my son 
has the same voice. He ran and ran. 
He picked up his son’s legs and put 
him back on the ice. Jack began to 


shiver. His clothes were dripping. He 
was so cold and so pale. His father 
began to worry about him. He called 


a taxi to take him home. 

When he went into the house, he 
fainted. His mother ran to the door and 
picked him up. She put him in his 
bed. His father ran to the telephone 
and called a doctor. 

(Children read Katharine’s story.) 

T. Does the first paragraph tell where 
Jack got his skates? 

Class. Yes. 

T. Does the second paragraph give a 
good clear picture of what Jack did and 
what happened to him? 

Class. Yes. 

T. Does the last one tell where he 
went and what his mother did? 

Class. Yes. 

T. Is this a good story? 

Class. Yes. 

T. Yes, it is very good. 
very good.) 

T. Now, let us read Rena’s story. 
Does this tell where Jack got his skates? 

Class. Yes. 

T. (Reads second paragraph with 
class.) Is this a good paragraph? 


(Writes 


(Most of the pupils say, “No.”) 
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T. (Points to second paragraph of 
Katharine’s story.) Which is better, Rena’s 
or this? 


Class. Katharine’s 

T. Why? 

Berthel. One thing. 

T. Good, Berthel. Tell me in a sen- 
tence. (B. does not know how to ex- 
press it. Teacher works it out with him 


in the Key and he says, “It tells about 
one thing.”) 

T. What is wrong with Rena’s para- 
graph? 

Harry. Too much. 

T. Tell me in a good sentence. 

Harry. It tells about too many things. 

T. Yes, this tells about many things. 
Rena tells us he put on his coat, he 
put on his hat, he put a scarf around his 
neck; then she talks about the wind 
and Jack’s voice, and what his father 
thought and many other things. The 
picture is’ all mixed up.  Katharine’s 
paragraph tells (she points to the out- 
line) what Jack did, what happened to 
him and hew he got out of the water. 
(She marks Rena’s story very, very 
poor.) 

T. Katharine’s story is very good, but 
I think we can make it still better. 
(Class reads with her.) The first para- 
graph begins the story well. (Marks 
it C.) Now look at this second para- 
graph. Each one of the first two sen- 
tences is a good sentence, but couldn’t 
we tell all that in one sentence? Who 
can make sentence? (Children 
hesitate. ) 

T. Would you say skated on the pond 
on his ice-skates? Who can tell me this 
a better way. 

Katharine. One day Jack went to the 
pond to skate on his ice-skates. (She 
changes sentence on the board.) 

T. Could he skate on roller-skates on 


the pond? 
K. No. 


T. You see this is unnecessary. (She 
crosses off the words on his ice-skates.) 
Where do you think the pond was? Was 
it far from Jack’s home? (Draws out 
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that sentence might read “One day Jack 
went to the pond near his home to 
skate.” ) 

Teacher marks sentences correct until 
she comes to “They helped him come 
out of the ice.” 

T. Where was Jack? 

K. In the water. 


T. Do you need to say come out of 
the ice. We know Jack is in the water 
so we do not need come and of the ice. 
(She crosses the words out.) All we 
need is helped him out. 


T. (Reads on. Stops at “took him a 


bath”) Is that word right? (Points to 
took.) 
Vito. Gave. 


T. I want a sentence. 

Vito. His mother gave him a bath. 

T. That is better. But in the picture 
he looked like a big boy. Do you think 
his mother gave him a bath? 

Berthel. Himself. 

T. Yes, I think Berthel is right but 
tell me in a sentence. 

B. He took a bath. 
tence on the board.) 

T. Do you think John’s mother sent 
him to bed without any supper? I don’t 
think Jack was a bad boy. I think he 
asked his mother if he might go skating. 
Why do you think she sent him to bed? 

K. She sent him to bed because she 
was afraid he would get cold. 


(B. changes sen- 
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T. Yes. She wanted him to keep 
warm. But your sentence sounds as if 
his mother punished him. (The sen- 
tence on the blackboard is changed to, 
“When he finished his mother sent him 
to bed because she was afraid that he 
would get cold.”) 

After reading the corrected story, the 
teacher read the first paragraph (orally) 
of each of the other ten papers, asking if 
the sentences or paragraphs were good and 
if not, what was wrong. 

The week following the lessons just 
given, the class wrote another original 
story suggested by a picture from the 
following outline: 

What happened to Shirley’s doll 

What Shirley did 

What the doctor did 

Rena’s story shows that she profited 
by the criticism the week before. Here 
is her story, uncorrected. 


Shirley’s Doll 


One day Shirley’s baby brother pulled 
off her doll’s wig. Shirley cried. 

Shirley put on her wraps and put an 
umbrella on her arm. She took the 
doll with her to the doctor’s. She 
walked carefully because the sidewalk 
was slippery. 

The doctor examined her doll. He 
told her to take the doll home with her 
because he did not know what to do 
with her. Shirley felt disappointed. 


The Conscription of Deaf and Dumb Children 


The minister of public instruction issued an order enacting the conscription of 
all deaf and dumb children between 5 and 10 years of age over the entire territory 
of Hungary. The purpose of this conscription is to place these unfortunate children 
in state institutes, where they will be taught speaking, writing, reading and arithmetic. 
A nominal fee will be charged, though children of indigent parents will be admitted 
free. Special stress will be laid on giving the boys skilled training and teaching 
various trades suiting their abilities. Girls will be systematically trained in sewing, 
embroidery and other kinds of needle work. After a certain period children will be 
returned to their parents. In towns and cities where there are such institutes, children 
need not be inmates; they may live with their parents but are expected to attend the 


institute regularly. 


—A. M. A. Journal. 
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The Wing Symbols 


(Continued from page 491) 
construction. It is impossible to write sen- 
tences in paragraph form in any method 
using the columns. Is it any wonder 
that many deaf pupils have difficulty in 
paragraphing? With the Wing Symbols 
we teach paragraphing from the start 
and all the time, whether we are using 
the symbols in some particular exercise 
or not. The Symbols are based on 
English grammar, absolutely. Therefore, 
the pupils who can use the symbols cor- 
rectly finds the study of grammar much 
easier. He is meeting old friends with 
new names, that is all. 

We did not give much time to the 
symbols in any grade beyond our second 
last year. They were new to everyone 
connected with the school except the 
superintendent, the supervising teacher, 
and one small boy who had been a 
pupil in the Minnesota School for two 
years. The success of any educational 
method lies in the excellence of the re- 
sults obtained and the comparative ease 
of accomplishing those results. We feel 
that our use of the Wing Symbols for 
just one year has resulted in very worth 
while achievements. We intend to de- 
vote more time to their use in the future 
in all grades, confident that our efforts 
will be repaid by a better understanding 
and use of language among our boys 
and girls. 


Parents must be sure in the first place 
what they want to do; whether or not 
they really prefer to inculcate resource- 
fulness and initiative in their children, 
or to live through the childhood of their 
sons and daughters with as little trouble 
as possible. For it is not only difficult, 
under modern conditions, to stimulate 
self-reliance and initiative, but once stimu- 
lated these qualities are not conducive 
to the quiet stagnation in the home which 
adults (active outside of it) consider the 
desideratum of home life. 


—Dorothy Canfield Fisher. 


The 
Acousticon Creed 


First . . . 10-DAY FREE TRIAL 


A FREE demonstration of the new Silver 
Anniversary Acousticon will be given at any 
of our Consultation Rooms. If a call is incon- 
venient, an instrument will be sent, prepaid, 
to your home for a ten-day FREE trial. 


Second .. . CONVENIENT PAYMENTS 


A thrift-plan has been worked out for those 
who prefer to make any important investment 
out of income rather than savings. 


Third ... TRADE-IN ALLOWANCE 


Present hearing-aid users are given a substantial 
trade-in allowance on their present instruments, 
the amount being credited to the purchase 
price of the new Acousticon. 


Fourth... UNQUALIFIED GUARANTEE 


Every Silver Anniversary Acousticon is found 
by careful test to be in perfect working order. 
It is numbered and registered, and guaranteed 
unreservedly against defect of material or 
workmanship. 


Fifth ... FRIENDLY SERVICE 


Authorized Acousticon Experts, located in lead- 
ing cities over the entire world, are ready to 
aid you with advice which is the result of 
more than twenty-five years’ experience in 
helping the deafened to hear again. 


Dictograph Products Company, Inc. 
220 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Approved by the Committee on Advertising of the 
American Federation of Organizations for the Hard 
of Hearing 
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DEAFENED 


PERSONS owe it to themselves to investigate 
TEUTONOPHONE, Germany’s master crea- 
tion for the relief of partial deafness. The 
only pocket hearing appliance equipped with a 
genuine miniature radio broadcast microphone. 
Free of all outside noises. With the exception 
of a thin silk cord connected to the small ear- 
piece worn inside the ear, entire instrument 
can be worn completely concealed. 


TEUTONOPHONE can be employed with 
small flashlight batteries obtainable anywhere. 


ILLUSTRATES proportionate size of trans- 
mitter and earpiece. 


EXPLAINED, demonstrated and fitted by thor- 
oughly trained fitters without obligation. Can 
be obtained on lease against nominal fee for 
one month. Call or write for booklet and 
Home Trial offer. 


TEUTONOPHONE, INC. 
25 West 43rd Street, New York City 


TEUTONOPHONE, INC. 


159 Bay St., Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
OR 
TEUTONOPHONE CO. 

OF CALIFORNIA 
412 West Sixth St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Distributed by authorized dealers in every part 
of this country and the Dominion of Canada. 
Inquire for address of nearest dealer. 
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The Teacher Across the Hall 
(Continued from page 485) 
November 13th. Birthday of Robert 


Louis Stevenson. The story of his life 
and achievements is an inspiration to al] 
handicapped people. 

November 14th. Birthday of Robert 
Fulton (1765-1815). Famous inventor 
of steamboat. 

November 21st. Mayflower Compact 
signed, 1620. See “Stories of the Pil. 
grims,” by M. B. Pumphrey. 

Thanksgiving Day (Last Thursday in 
November). See other material in this 
number on Thanksgiving. 

November 29th. Birthday of Louisa M. 
Alcott. Girls will be interested in author 
of “Little Women.” 

November 30th. Birthday of Samuel 
Clemens (Mark Twain) (1835-1910). 


Our great American humorist. 


Selected Bible Readings 


From a teacher in a residential school 
comes a request for selected Bible read- 
ings, to be used in assemblies for older 
deaf boys and girls. “Something other 
than the conventional stories about 
Joseph and David and Daniel,” she asks. 
“Would like selections with distinct moral 
teaching.” We have culled these from 
standard lists. 

The excellence of God’s instruction 
: Psalm 119 V 9-16 
The reward of accepting God’s instruction 
Psalm 119 V 33-48 
The blessings which God bestows 
Psalm 147 V 1-20 
Effect of the study of wisdom 
Proverbs 2 V 1-22 
An exhortation to obedience 
Proverbs 3 V 1-12 
Receive instruction Proverbs 4 V 1-13 
Get wisdom Proverbs 3 V 1-26 
The blessings which God bestows 
Psalm 147 V 1-20 
Praise of wisdom Proverbs 24 V 1-20 
What are the real riches? 
Proverbs 22 V 1-10 
Avoid intemperance Proverbs 23 V 19-35 
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There is a time for everything 


Eccles. 3 V 1-15 
Eccles. 8 V 1-11 


Respect for rulers 


Charity Eccles. 11 V_ 1-10 
Live rightly in youth Eccles. 12 V 1-14 
Faith Isaiah 55 V 1-13 


Avoid wrong doing Proverbs 22 V 15-35 
God is just in all His ways Job 36 V 5-31 
The happiness of the godly 
Psalm 1 V 1-16 
God’s love to man Psalm 8 V 1-9 
God should be honored for His blessings 
Psalm 115 V 1-18 
God be praised for His mercy 
Psalm 118 V 1-29 
God as a source of all blessings 
James 1 V 16-27 
James 3 V 1-18 
I John 4 V 7-21 


Thanksgiving Readings 


Governing the tongue 
Brotherly love 


An exhortation to praise God 

Psalm 147 V 1-11 
Praise God for His blessings 

Psalm 147 V 12-20 
God's providence in many ways 

Psalm 107 V 1-31 
Give thanks for mercies 


Psalm 136 V 1-26 


New Year Readings 
The frailty of human life 


Psalm 9 V 1-17 
The security of the good Psalm 91 V 1-16 
Christmas Readings 
The birth of Christ Luke 2 V 1-12 
The visit of the Wise Men 
Matthew 2 V 11-20 
The child Jesus Luke 2 V 40-52 
Christ above the angels Hebrews 1 V 1-14 
Suitable for Memorizing 
Blessed is the man Psalm 1 V 1-6 
The heavens declare the glory of God 
Psalm 19 V 1-3, 7-10 
God is our refuge and strength 
Psalm 46 V 1-3 
Bless the Lord, O my soul 
Psalm 103 V 1-12 
Psalm 103 V 13-17 
Proverbs 15 V 1-5 
Proverbs 22 V 1-4 


Like as a father 
A soft answer 
A good name 
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The Globe Phone Manufacturing 
Corporation 


for 22 years 
makers of the 
finer types of 
acoustical 
devices for the 
hard of hearing 
invite your in- 
vestigation of 
their latest im- 
proved hearing 
helps. the 
Globe line is a 
model to meet 
the need of 
everyone who 
can be helped by 
the use of a 
hearing aid. 

The VACTUPHONE “patented”—vacuum tube 
amplifying type earphone—New small model— 
very powerful—unusual range and natural tone. 
The GLOBE MIDGET—Very small, light, yet 
powerful. Faithfully reproduces sound without 
distortion. Inconspicuous to wear. Earpiece 
fits in the ear. 

The GLOBE DUPLEX double transmitter, dou- 
ble strength earphone. This is a wonderfully 
efficient hearing aid, very loud and has good 
range. 

The GLOBE SILVERTONE—As the name im- 


plies—Smooth and natural in tone. 


Two Outstanding Mechanical Aids: 


The GLOBE AUDI-AID—for those with slight- 
ly impaired hearing. 

The GLOBE AUDI-TUBE—concentrates sound 
waves directly upon the ear drum in true, nat- 
ural tones. Ideal for home use. Thousands of 
letters from enthusiastic owners of the Audi- 
Tube attest its value. 


GLOBE CHURCH, SCHOOL AND AUDI- 
TORIUM PHONES have no superior for clear, 
distinct voice reproduction, ease for individual 
control of volume and real serviceability. Our 
patented 10-tone regulator gives each user the 
most perfect adjustment obtainable. Real serv- 
ice is back of all Globe products. 


GLOBE PHONE MANUFACTURING 
CORPORATION 


Manufacturers of Acoustic Specialties 

General Office = = Reading, Mass. 
BRANCH OFFICES: Chicago, 5 South Wabash Ave. 

Boston, 600 Tremont Temple Building 


Los Angeles, 550' South Hill Street 
New York City, 156 East 42nd Street 


San Francisco, 681 Market Street 
St. Louis, 818 Olive Street 


“Dependable Hearing Aids Since 1909” 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 


An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method is employed and im- 
perfect hearing is trained. Pupils are ad- 
mitted to the Primary Department at five 
years of age, while Grammar School Grades 
fit students for High-School Work. Manual 
Training is provided for both boys and girls. 
The pupils are grouped according to age, in 
three carefully supervised homes. There is a 
new central school building, a well equipped 
gymnasium, and ground for out-of-door sports. 


Principal, BESSIE N. LEONARD 
Norinal Department Under Direction of 
DR. CAROLINE A. YALE 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 
ee 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 
Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


Story Charts 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


Series I. Three charts of 12. stories 
each, with manual 
Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 


$10.00 


each, with manual $17.00 
Series III. Myths $10.00 
Series I, II and III $35.00 


The Volta Review 


Home and School 

(Continued from page 501) 
careful statement of the history of this 
matter of religious instruction in our 
School, saying, ‘I have come to believe 


that only by a similar adjustment of » 


the matter in connection with our public 
schools can we ever hope to settle that 
much debated and important problem of 
the religious education of our cosmo- 
politan population.” 


From the Mother of a Deaf Child 

The Volta Bureau recently received a 
copy of a personal letter written to Mr. 
John Dutton Wright, whose writings and 
visits have established him as friend of 
schools and workers for the deaf not 
only in America but in many far cor- 
ners of the earth. It is here reproduced 
in part: 

“I drove a school bus for very young 
deaf children these last two years and 
met many of the mothers. In discussing 
your books and those of other writers 
we regretted that so little attention has 
been paid to games and things to make 
a deaf child fit into an average home. 
Most writers assume that the mother’s 
undivided time may be given a_ child. 
One of the mothers whose child I took 
for two years had five children, includ- 
ing a delicate cripple (infantile paraly- 
sis). She also cared for 400 chickens. 
This little deaf girl had almost no 
means of communication with the family 
and her temper tantrums frightened them 
into spoiling her. 

“TI kept the child home with me and 
found her happy and amiable as long as 
she was occupied. I have for years kept 
all articles and books that would help 
me with my child and so knew how to 
help this one temporarily. 

“TI wish that you would find it possible 
to write another book on ‘How to Keep 
the Little Deaf Child Happy,’ to go with 
your other two marvelous books. 

“We mothers of deaf children who 
bring our children 15 or 20 miles a 
day to school (Barbara goes 19 miles 
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one way, 38 a day round trip). talk 
over our problems while we wait for 
school to be over, and the one of keep- 
ing our children happily playing on our 
own property while we do our necessary 
work is very important Kindly 
pardon my pencil and paper but our 
cabin is 10 miles from the village and 
when we run out of anything we do 
without.” 

From a mother who has reared a deaf 
daughter comes the following comment 
on Mrs. Barlow’s letter: 

“It opens a new field of thought, and 
this is what I wonder—have all of us so 
failed in our use of English that people 
do not yet understand that incidental 
teaching is the best home teaching? Of 
course I didn’t have a lot of children, 
but all the house work for a family of 
four, with sewing thrown in, doesn’t leave 
much leisure: yet there wasn’t an hour 
in the day, I suppose, when Mary, tag- 
ging me around, trying to do whatever 
I did, wasn’t getting lip reading thrown 
at her. It seems to me that five chil- 
dren would have multiplied the lip read- 
ing teachers by four—the juvenile ones.” 


Book Notes.—Dog-eared books usu- 
ally have the best tales. Clothes make 
the man—and the jackets often make the 
modern best sellers. There is a lot of 
lame verse in limp leather. Writing a 
book is often a novel idea. It is only 
natural that in wading through some 
books we find mud. And there was the 
man who thought “Ex-Libris” meant that 
it was one of those confession books. 


Educational Advantages.—Two men 
were watching a rather expensive looking 
motor boat as it made its way toward the 
wharf, and trying to spell out the name. 
“P-s-y-c-h-e,” finally spelled out one of 
the men. “Gosh,” exclaimed the other, 


disgusted, “what a silly way to spell 
‘fishy’.” 


If you never change your opinions, you 
can never correct your mistakes. 


dil 


The Driscoll Arithmetic 


Anita M. Bue tr, Exiza 
McSuerry Woopror, AND S. BUELL 
The Teacher’s Book gives the work of the Kinder- 
garten and Grades 1 and 2, also details of pre- 
sentation of the work through Grade 4. Price per 

copy, $1.25. 


Book I. The children’s book for Grades 3 and 4. 
Price per copy, $1.00; 85c each in quantities of one 


dozen. 
Order from 


THE VERMONT PRINTING CO. 
Brattleboro, Vt. 


OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE WORK FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN 


BOOKS I and II 
by Edith M. Buell 


Book I contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the first, second, third, and fourh years. 


Book II contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the fifth and sixth years. 


Price per copy $2.50, inculding postage 
Send orders to EDITH M. BUELL 


904 Lexington Avenue New York City 


LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 
by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included 
Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 
New York City 


WANT COLUMN 


Rates: Four lines (about 25 words), $1.00 for one 

insertion, or $2.00 for three insertions. For each ad: 

ditional line, 25 cents an insertion. Cash with orders. 

Address Advertising Dept., the Volta Bureau, 1537 
35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


A primary oral teacher with good training and of 
varied experience desires a position for the year 1931- 
1932. Address F. B., c/o The Volta Bureau. 


WANTED-—Position for 1931-1932 by a teacher with 
four years’ oral experience. Have Association Summer 
ec certificate. Address T. A. M., c/o Volta 
ureau. 
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Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
for the Adult Deaf 


PRIVATE LESSONS 

SMALL CLASSES 

PRACTICE CLASSES 
NITCHIE NORMAL COURSE 


MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 


Normal Graduate of the Nitchie School for the 
Hard of Hearing 


1012 Auditorium Building CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Chicago League for the Hard of Hearing 
64 East Lake Street, De Paul Building, Tenth Floor 
A Community Organization for the Deafened 
CONSTRUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL and SOCIAL 
Free Lip-Reading Classes and Employment Bureau 
orking for Prevention of Deafness 


Membership not restricted to the Hard of Hearing 


NOTICE 


FOR ADVERTISING AND PROSPECTIVE 
ADVERTISERS 


Advertising copy for the Volta Review and the 
Auditory Outlook should reach the Advertising Man- 
ager by the 8th of the month preceding that of 
issue, if proof is desired; otherwise. the 10th of the 
preceding month will be in time to make the insertion. 


DEAFENED 


The Gem Ear Phone Company 
announces its newer and 
better hearing aid 


The Ear Gem—worn in the crevice of the 
outer ear; small, light, not complicated, 
with a clear, natural tone. Just what so 
many are looking for. It is a real GEM. 
Made in U. S. A. Price $37.50. 


We make no extravagant claims; all we ask 
is that you test it and be convinced of its 
merit. 


Call at our office for Demonstration with- 
out the slightest obligation, or write for 
Booklet V. R. Suite 806. 


The Gem Ear Phone Company, Inc. 
47 W. 34th Street New York, N. Y. 


The Volta Review 


The Deaf in Other Lands 
(Continued from page 493) 


self service, club work, polytechnical edu- 
cation and vocational training, for which 
purpose there are a number of work- 
shops attached to the schools. In some 
cases the children are sent for training 
to industrial enterprises. 

In most cases the deaf and dumb study 
in boarding schools where there are spe- 
cial dormitories, each school accommo- 
dating about 300 children. More recently, 
the system of establishing special groups 
of deaf and dumb children in the ordi- 
nary schools has been introduced. This 
system has a number of advantages in 
that it enables the children more fre- 
quently to practice oral speech and keeps 
them in closer contact with social life. 

For the more gifted deaf and dumb 
there have recently been organized higher 
schools or classes in the regular higher 
educational institutions. Lately there has 
been organized in the U.S.S.R. a “Home 
for Deaf and Dumb Infants,” for babies 
up to the age of one, where a study is 
made of deaf and dumb infants as com- 
pared with normal children. 

The adult deaf and dumb are organ- 
ized in a_ national society known as 
“The All-Russia Association of Deaf and 
Dumb.” The main object of this organi- 
zation is to find employment for its mem- 
bers, provide them with medical aid, ar- 
range for the publication of literature for 
them, and look after their interests gen- 
erally. The Association publishes a semi- 
monthly entitled “Life of the Deaf and 
Dumb,” which is edited by the deaf and 
dumb themselves. 

Teachers of the deaf and dumb are 
being trained in the Moscow and Lenin- 
grad Pedagogical Institutes. Since 1928, 
a special magazine, Problems of Defectol- 
ogy, has been published, which devotes 
considerable attention to surdo-pedagogy. 
Research work connected with the prob- 
lems of surdo-pedagogy is conducted by 
the surdo section of the Pedagogical Re- 
search Institute. 

Special attention is being given also 
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to the treatment of chil’sen who, while 
not totally deaf, are hard of hearing. 
They are taught lip reading and a special 
school for this purpose has been estab- 
lished in Moscow. 

—Soviet Union Review. 


How He Won Her.—More and more 
the modern man is beginning to appre- 
ciate the value of psychology even in 
sentimental matters. A certain young 
man, wise in modern methods, had asked 
the girl of his choice the important ques- 
tion. “I can only be—” she started to 
reply, but he interrupted her hastily. 
“Don’t say it!” he cried. “It won't do. 
] have five sisters already and, to tell the 
truth, they are not at all favorably dis- 
posed towards you. They think a mar- 
riage with you would be a very serious 
mistake. They—” 

“Oh, indeed!” she exclaimed, doing a 
little interrupting herself. “Ill show the 
cats! We'll be married just as soon as 
I can get ready.” 


Call to Action.—The minister as- 
cended the pulpit, adjusted his glasses, 
opened the book, and paused a moment 
to gaze benevolently upon the congrega- 
tion. “As I gaze about me this morning, 
and see before me so many bright and 
shining faces—” he began. 

And 472 powder puffs were brought 
into action! 


Speaking of Sermons.—T here is 
the story of the usher who noticed a man 
dozing off in the pew midway the sermon. 
Softly tiptoeing up to him, he shook him 
gently and whispered, “I’m sorry sir, but 
you can’t sleep in church, sir.” 

e somnolent gentleman opened his 
eyes slightly and nodded. “I know it,” 
he said. “The minister talks too loud.” 

Or is this another argument in favor 
of deafness? 


“Mother,” cried little Mary, as she 
rushed into the farmhouse where they 
Were visiting, “Johnny wants the Listerine. 
He’s just caught the cutest little black 
and white kitten, and he thinks it’s got 
alitosis,” 
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A MODERN SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF 


REQUIRES VISUAL AIDS 


The illustration shows a scene in one 
of the classrooms at the N. J. SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF, Trenton, N. J., where 
visual aids are being employed as a part 
of regular class equipment. 


Your teaching will be much more ef- 
fective with these children who cannot 
hear the sounds about them, if you can 
effectively illustrate their daily lessons. 


You can do so very inexpensively with 
Filmslides—send for catalog K-64V, sent 
gratis. 


SPENCER LENS COMPANY 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Cleary Oral School 
for 


Deafened Children 


ana 


A country day and boarding school for 
children whose education has been retarded 
by deafness, impaired hearing or speech de- 
fects. Classrooms equipped with Radioear. 
Kindergarten to College. 


Fall Term Opens October 1st 
Catalogue 


229 82nd Street 
BAY RIDGE, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Camp Peter Pan 
LAKE RONKONKOMA, LONG ISLAND 


SAN FRANCISCO LEAGUE 
FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


CLUB ROOMS 
1212 MARKET STREET 


A Community Center for the Deafened 


Lip-Reading Classes, Demonstration of Hearing 
Aids, Recreation and other activities 


May We Offer You Our Western Hospitality? 


WASHINGTON LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


Incorporated 
826 Connecticut Avenue, N. W. 
Practice Classes Every Monday, 8 P. M. 


Visitors Welcome 


MRS. ’GENE WATSON 
Lip-Reading and Voice-Training for the 
Hard of Hearing 
The Buchanan 


155 E. 47th Street New York 


The Volta Reviep 


KERNELS 


Selected by A. H. Damon 


Quietness is an expression of power; 
Before the arrow flies 

It is poised; 

Before the tiger leaps 

He crouches; 

Before the artist paints his picture 
He draws; 

Quiet moments are pregnant with power 
And hold within themselves 

Great achievements, 

Just as the acorn holds within itself 
The oak tree. 


—Anonymous, New York Sun. 
* * * 


The thinking of the little child is just 
as important to him as is that of the 
adult to him. It is also just as important 
in his development. 


—William A. Baldwin. 


* * 


The measure of an individual’s ability 
to direct himself intelligently and to 
assume full responsibility for his aets 
indicates the degree of his education. 

There is no more reason for assuming 
that one is born with the ability to direct 
himself fully in the difficult art of co 
operative living than for assuming. that 
he can fly without learning how. In this 
learning, expert guidance is necessary. 


—Elbert K. Fretwell. 


* 


Ruts are not so bad if we know how 
to use them. The point is not to get so 
deep in our ruts that the sun of heaven 
can’t reach us. We can grow in our own 
home town. We can grow in our own 
sitting-room. We can grow in our own 
rut. In fact we must in order to get out 
of it. 

—Jeanette Wheeler. 


* * * 


Life seems to mean the same from day 
to day to a vast number of people, but 
as a matter of fact there is adventure @ 
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every lot. No one needs to go long 
journeys in order to find it; it comes 
unbidden and unsought. 

—Dr. Sidney M. Berry. 

* * * 

The object of true education is to make 
people not merely do the right things 
but enjoy the right things; to make them 
not merely industrious but to love indus- 
try; not merely learned but to love 
knowledge; not merely pure but to love 
purity; not merely just but to hunger 
and thirst after justice. 

—Ruskin. 
* * * 

The mentally healthy child has to have 
a reasonable feeling of success and the 
realization that he can do most things as 
well as his contemporaries and a few 
things a little better. We have to be 
careful that the intellectually superior or 
emotionally secure children do not run 
the situation to the disadvantage of the 
less well endowed or less secure children. 
This is one of the teacher’s definite réles 
as guide in the situation. 


—Caroline B. Zachery. 


* * * 


Shadow and sun; ‘tis thus our lives are 
made— 
But think how great the sun, how small 
the shade! 
—Inscription on an old sun dial. 
* * * 

I would sooner have a man with first- 
class gumption and third-class brains than 
aman with third-class gumption and first- 
class brains. 


—The Bishop of Chelmsford. 


The most delightful association with 
people comes when you use the river 
for the morning face wash and the woods 
for a living room. 


—Ruth Bryan Owen. 


* * * 


Nothing in the world is so easy as to 
assent to an experiment and then make 
it impossible by refusing the necessary 
—Margaret Naumburg. 
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THE SPEECH-READERS GUILD 


OF BOSTON, INC. 


339 Commonwealth Avenue 
BOSTON, MASS. 


A homelike centre for friendly 
intercourse, education and social 
service among the hard of hear- 
ing. Hearing tested by a 3A 
Audiometer, and hearing in- 
struments demonstrated by ap- 
pointment. Guild House offers 
bedrooms for students and visitors at reduced 
rates during summer months. Office hours 
9-5 daily except Sundays and Holidays. 
Visitors welcome. 


CORALIE N. KENFIELD 
TEACHER OF LIP READING 


Authorized Normal Instructor. Normal Courses for 

Teachers of the Hard of Hearing Adult or Child in 

public school classes. For particulars as to methods 
and Units of Credit address 


617 SHREVE BUILDING 
SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 


MARGARET J. WORCESTER 


Normal Graduate, Muller-Walle Method; Postgraduate, 
Kinzie Method 


SPEECH-READING, CORRECTION OF 
SPEECH DEFECTS 


1509 Sherbrooke Street, West, 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


THE MULLER-WALLE SCHOOL OF 
LIP-READING 


1424 Fidelity Building Baltimore, Md. 
MISS AVONDALE N. GORDON, Principal 
18th Year Begins September 28, 1931 


Normal Training Courses Given to Qualified 
Applicants 


Telephone, Caledonia 5-0453 
MISS OLIVE E. D. HART 


Specialist in Lip-Reading and Correcting Speech 
Defects of all kinds, whatever the cause. Voice Im- 
provement. Constructive, Inspirational methods. 


149 EAST 40TH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


THE NEWER METHOD IN SPEECH 
READING FOR THE HARD OF 
HEARING CHILD 


BY 
OLIVE WHILDIN AND AGATHA SCALLY 


PRICE $3.00 


THE VOLTA BUREAU, 
1537 35th STREET, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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UNLOCKS DEAFENED 
EARS _ and 
opens them 


wide to 
the world of 


sound 


The Fortiphone, a new hearing aid, opens deafened 
ears to the world of sound. It is one of the most 
sensitive instruments of its kind on the market. So 
greatly does it magnify sound that even those who 
have given up other devices in discouragement find 
they can hear again with the Fortiphone. 

A touch of the finger regulates the volume, ampli- 
fies sound as much or as little as you want. But 
even at greatest volume the tones are clear and dis- 
tinct, round and full, never harsh and distorted. 
Call for a free demonstration or write for illustated 
booklet and details of our home trial plan. 


FORTIPHONE CORPORATION, 
Dept. V. R. 11 
535 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The Story of Lip Reading 
BY FRED DELAND 


Revised and completed by 
HARRIET ANDREWS MONTAGUE 


An authoritative and entertaining 


history of this art. 


The story is more than a recital of bare facts; 
it has caught the spirit of a great movement. 
It is properly a “human document”—the 
Biography of Lip Reading. 


—American Annals of the Deaf. 


Order from the 


VOLTA BUREAU 


PRICE, $2.75 PLUS POSTAGE 


The Volta Review 


COMPILED BY JAF 
Makes the Girl Go ’Round 


‘Tis said woman loves not her lover, 
So much as she loves his love of her; 
Then loves she her lover 
For love of her lover, 
Or love of her love of her lover? 
—Anon. 


Expecting Too Much.— It had been 
decided that a slight operation might aid 
his defective hearing and he was dis- 
cussing the matter with the doctor, and 
irritating the latter by numerous questions. 

“Will the anesthetic make me sick?” 
he inquired, finally. 

The doctor said that he did not think 
it would. 

“And how long will it be before | 
know anything?” inquired the patient. 

Here the doctor’s patience seems to 
have been exhausted. 

“Aren't you expecting a little too much 
of an anesthetic?” he asked. 


Health Note.—Burying a_ black cat 
in the church yard at midnight, reports 
one of our observers, will do away with 
warts—if they are on the cat. 


_Birthstones.—F or the editor, a grind- 
stone; for architects, cornerstones; laun- 
dress, soapstone; cooks, puddingstone; 
soldiers, bloodstone; politicians, blarney 
stone; borrowers, touchstone; policemen, 
paving stones; stock brokers, curbstones; 
shoemakers, cobblestones; burglars, key- 
stones; tourists, Yellowstone; beauties. 
peachstones; motorists, milestones; pedes- 
trians, tombstones—oh, well, you can 
finish it yourself! 


Thinks We Cannot Hear.—The poor 
gentleman had been listening to a lec- 
ture, continuous since dinner, relative to 
his various shortcomings, and he and his 
wife were finally making their way up- 
stairs to retire. He was still doing the 
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listening. At the head of the steps she 
turned back and looked at him, demand- 
ing “Have you shut up everything for 
the night?” At this point the worm 
turned, even though slightly. “I’m sorry 
to say, dear,” he responded, meekly, 
“that I haven’t.” 


Business Methods on the Farm.— 


The vacationist was wandering about the 
farm and noticed a man at work near 
the barn. 

“I suppose,” she said to the farmer 
who was showing her about the place, 
“that is the hired man.” 

“Oh no,” replied the farmer, quickly, 
“that is the First Vice-President in charge 
of Cows and Stables.” 


Harder.— Why does a small cavity 
feel so large to the tongue? 

Herring.—Just the natural tendency 
of one’s tongue to exaggerate, I suppose. 


Lord of himself that man will be, 
And happy in his life alway, 
Who still at even can say with free 
Contented soul: “I have lived today!” 
—Horace. 


Modern Comparisons.—The Kansas 
City Star reports the conversation of two 
young ladies on the street car. “He’s 
false, Marie,” said the first, “as false as 
Neptune’s beard in a beauty pageant.” 

“Oh, I don’t think so,” said her friend. 
“I think he’s clean—like a head waiter’s 
shirtfront.” 

“And as tight as a rubber band around 
a bootlegger’s bankroll.” 

“No. You know if he would take you 
out, you'd be as happy as a red ant on 
a picnic plate—” 

“You mean as bored as an aviator 
on a tricycle.” 

“Well, he’s prominent—” 

“Yes, like knees in Scotland. He—” 

“Oh you’re as impossible as a blind 
beauty doctor—” 

But here the reporter had to leave the 
car. 


Half the world doesn’t know how the 
other half lives—in fact half the world 
doesn’t know how it lives itself. 


| AMERICAN RED CROSS 


CROWNING OF THE MAY QUEEN 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 


DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. The 
school is in the suburbs of the city of Wash- 
ington, which offers many educational ad- 
vantages. Address 


ANNA C. REINHARDT, President 


The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 
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The Volta Review 


For 
School, 
Home, 


Church 


and 
Club. 
All 


Electric. 


Showing the double microphone. 
The teacher talks into one side 
and the pupil into the other, thus 
enabling him to hear his own voice 
for direct comparison with the 
teacher’s. 


THE GRIFFITH-PHONE 


Complete 
with Six 
Sets of 
Ear Phones, 
$225.00, 
F. O. B. 


Cincinnati, 


GRIFFITH-PHONE 
614 MAIN STREET, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


EARS AND THE MAN 
Studies in Social Work for the Deafened 
by 


ANNETTA W. PECK, ESTELLE E. 
SAMUELSON, ANN LEHMAN 


Price—$2.10, postpaid 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 


BOOKS FOR THE DEAF 
By LOUISE UPHAM 


Principal of Chesheim Hall, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Beginner's Book 
The Question Book—For Second Year Classes . $1.00 
Language Drill Stories—For Third Year Classes $1.00 
What People Do—Short Lessons on Occupations $1.00 
Attractively illustrated in color—Order from the 
Author 


HEARING And The 
SCHOOL CHILD 


By 
WALDMAN, WADE AND ARETZ 


Price, $2.10 postpaid 


Order from 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35TH ST., N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


STRAIGHT LANGUAGE 


(Scond Edition) 
By EDITH FITZGERALD 


Of interest to teachers and 
mothers of deaf children 


THE McCLURE CO., Inc. Staunton, Va. 
Price $3.15, postpaid 


ALL UNDER ONE ROOF 


Foreign and domestic makes of hearing aids—electric 
and no battery types. Twenty-five years’ experience 
in specialized service. Without obligation write to oF 
call on 


D. FARBER, CONSULTANT 


ASSOCIATED HEARING AIDS COMPANY 
59 E. Madison Street, Chicago, III. 
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